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_NEW YORK BANKERS, | 





Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. | 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, Chins 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also C.rcu.ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and svld at current rates , also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Pranciese. Bills cal- 
lected, and other Bank 











NEW JERSEY AND. NEW YORK 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


OFFER FOR SALE THROUGH THEIR FINANCIAL 
AGENTS, 


Messrs. Knoblauch & Lichtenstein, 


37 Broad Street, New York, 
$500,000 or rurir 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 (£200) EACH, 


Interest March Ist und September Ist, 
Payable in New York or London, 
at the option of the holders, 

Principal due 1893; at 874 and accrued Interest. 

@S>~ Particulars, Maps ani Pamphlets at sbove agency. 


«1776 1876 
_ __ INTERNATIONAL 


; EXHI B rT ION 
U. 8. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SEVERAL ACTS OF 


the Congress of the United States, providing fo: i 
bration of the Dp & for the cele 


Centennial Anniversary 


of American Independence, there will be held in FA 
MOUNT PARK, Philadelphia, in the year 1876, = 7” 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


as fot, eaetrteee, Se Products sg Ge Soil and Mine. 
e ition wil open on the 19th of 
closed on the 19th of October. = 


rege 





OFFICE OF THE 


APPLICATIONS 1 FOR SPACE. 
To secure space for exhibits in the Buildi 
ae early app — ,—-: be made. The pained = 
sary forms for application, together with th Regul, 
for Exhibitors and needed information, will be forwarded | 
on application to the Office ot the Centennial Commission. 


A. T. GOSHORN, 
Director-General. 


@ | Rosert Lioyrp, Esq. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
(CORNER OFf WALL SUREET,) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafis for £1 and More, 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
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THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, ‘England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


HEAD _ { (Corner of Bins Fisch Sep Ttread-! 


o. 34 Old Bond ew 





BRANCH | Nos. 
OFFICES. {Nos 319 & 

\ Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


Sugscrisep Capitat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 


Joun Jones, Eeq., Chairman. 

Henry Viovurs East, Esq. (Joaquin De Marcua Esq. 
Anprew Lawrir, Esq. |Witt1aM Simpson, Esq. 
JonaTHan Taorp, Esq. 
James E. Vanner, Esq. 


Wa. McArruve, Esq., 
Grornor Youne, Esq. 


Ald., M. P. 
Wa. Macnraventan, Esq. 
Manager' 
A.ranep Geouce Kennepr. 


Secrelary—C. J. Wortn. 








Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
ean aud other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 

ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 


Pamw-up CapiTaL_.----. £600,000 0 6 W. 
ReserveD Funp-------_ £170 000 0 6 
Directors 


NEW YORK | BANKERS, 





“Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
| Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


1ssUR 


— LAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF ‘THE WORLD. P 


[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 





KOUNTZH BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wail St., New York, 


allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 


Make Cable Tr ansfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO., 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
| Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON mney 


Special Loans and C Parer 
Deposits received avd ae fy on Daily 

Balances 

Checks upon our House are collected through Cleiring 
House as upon National and State Banks. 

Circular Letters of Creait, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe. furnished to Travellers, 
B. LEONARD. W. C. Sueipon. Gro, R Howat. 














ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO.. 
BANEERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 


ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


rg ’ e 
fravelers’ Credits. 
CIRUULAR NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
On 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
hange on PARIS. 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposit sits. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 


and 











The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 

opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 

Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and pad J 
aostpiton ot geueral Banking Busi La 





J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary, 


baa 
The Oficers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
; the transactions of any of its customers. 





Bankers, 


59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 





Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


| Railroad Securities. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 
18 WALL STREET N. Y, 








| NEW YORK BANKERS. — 



























BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





TNIEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MaKE CABLE TRANSFEKS 0 MONEY BETWEEN 
rmiis COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAY’ BRITATW AND 
[RELAND. 








MORTCACE BONDS. 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


—$20— 


WILL BUY A 
"| Pirst Mortgage Premium Bond 


N. Y. Industrial Exhibition Co., 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of New York. 
2nd Series Drawing, October 5th, 1874. 
EVERY BOND 


purchased previous to October 5th will participate. 
Address for Bonds and full particulars, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 


Hon F. A. Alberger, Pres., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasurer. 
Gen A. 8. Diven, V. Pyes., | Reuben J. Todd, Secretary 
@@F Applications for Agencies received. 








Perkins’ Anthem Book ! ! 
PRICE $1.50. $13.50 P ER DOZ. 


A new and excellent collection, by W. O. Perkins. 
Will be warmly welcomed by choirs, as the anthems are 
not difficult, and are just what is needed for ‘ * Opening ” 
and “‘ Voluntary” pieces. 


The Song Monarch ! 


Price 75 Cts. Per Doz. $7.50 
The best hook of the Season for Singing Schools. By 


H. R. Parmer, assisted by L.Q. Emerson. } usic prin- 
cipally secular, and is of the most inte: esting character. 








THE LEADER!!! S 
Price $1.32. $12 Per Doz. 


The New Church Music Book, by H. R. Paumer, as- 


sisted by L, O. Emerson, gentlemen whose previous 
books have been more successful than any others. Please 
examine. 








AMERICAN SCHOOT, 
MUSIC READERS. 


In 3 books. Price 35 cts., 50 cts., and 50 cts. 
Perfec tly adapted to greded classes, in Primary and 
Grammar Schools. By L. O. Emenson and W. 8. Titpex 
Already in successful use in the Schools. 





Sold by all dealers, 
retail pric 

OLIVER DITSON & 0O., 
Boston, 


Either book sent post-paid for 





CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE ALBION. 








“A Young Grizzly in Literature.” 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 
BY BRET HARTE, 





ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 
Harte, ** Baby Sylvester,” in which the author shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint description that have made 
him our t American story-teller. 

Both old and young will be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortunes of the hero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters Bret Harte ever drew. 

3 The sory, has been illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
las, C. 


“An American Army of Two.” 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 
War of 1812—telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a party of British marines, who had landed 
on our coast, and begun to Surn the shipping in the har- 
bor. ‘There is also an articleon FIRE CRACKERS and 

he FOURIH OF JULY. 


Great Writers in a New Field. 


WM. C, BRYANT, the Nestor of American Poets, has 
another poem, a translation, in the July ST. NICHOLAS, 
1t 1s certainly gratifying, tpat men of the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitcheli,Warner, bret Harte, and others, are willing 

do their best work for a Juvenile Periodica! 


The Heart of the Republic. 


MR. EDWARD KING’S article on Missouri, m the 
“ Gieat South ” series of SCRLBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
July, calls Missouri the “* Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLS NEW STORY, 


“The Four-Leaved Clover.” 


in SCRIBN ER, completed in the July No. is a Love Story, 
the scene of which is laid in Chicago ; it introd some 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


B.T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 
SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


I have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am aon ecing it only ay: Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does xot injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 lb. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in bnglish and German 
for making bard soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 84 Washington Street, New Yor« 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and w work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 




















very pretty scencs in the German life of that German- 
American city. 


“The Shakespeare Death-Mask.” 

SCRIBNER for July ins an illustrated article of 
the greatest interest in relati.n to the authenticity of the 
plaster cast claimed to have been taken from Shakes 
peare’s tace after death. 


Are Genius and Talent Hereditary! 

The first of the long-expected articles from the graphic 
pen of the poet Stoddart, “* Studies of Some Br.tisi 
Authors,” appears in SCRIBNER for July. it discusses 
with great ability the vexed quest:on, ** Are genius and 
talent hereditary !”’ 


“Old Time Music.” 


“ The Spinning Wheel” 13 the theme oi Benj. F. Tay- 
lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRIBNER ior July. 


The Fire at Grantley Mills. 


FANNY HODGSON BURNETT, the talented young 
Wer, recently married, whose home 1s in Tennessee, has 
a story, ** The Fire at Grantley Mills,” in SCRIBNER for 
July. Mrs. Burnett is the author of * Surly Tim’s 
Troubles,” a story in the Lancashire dialect, which ap- 
peared in SCRIBNER, and which has become famous 
among Keaders on the platform. 


The Mysterious Island, 


JULES VERNE’S SERIAL in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY grows in interest. The castaways have found their 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be atthe last gasp, 
b> - ve will no doubt find some scientific method 
of relict. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for the GROWN UP, and 
ST. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG FOLKS, have come to be 
recognized as the best of the Lllustrated Ma: 
either side of the Atlantic. They are sold and subscri 
taons are received by all NEWS DEALERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS, SCRIBNER & CO, NEW YORK 








WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, se,*te Bart mae. 


+ The euch elastic, 
the tone powerfal, pure and even through tte 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
rannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 

ALL are WARRANTED for 6 yrars. PRICES 
FXPTREMELY LOW ior CASH or PART CASH, 
aud Batance in MONTHLY or QUARTERLY PAY- 
MENTS, SECOND-HAND icstruments taken IN - 
CHANGE for NEW ; also, for SALE, at great bargains, 
or for RENT, until *ENT-MONEY PAYS FOR THEM. 
AG “18S WANTED in every County im the U. 8. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT to Teachers, Ministers, Church- 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 
451 Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box 3567. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By 
W. F.SHERW'IN and S.J. VAIL. 160 Pag:s, 
Splendia Hymns, Choice Mu ic, Tinted Paper, Superior 
Binding. + *LUK, in Moards, 45¢.; 3% 60 per 
Dozew: $40 per 100. A SPECIMEN COPY, in 
PAPER Cover, mailed for 25 cents. L 
: in PAMPHLET FORM, for 
Six New Songs Jun pa Y-SU HM OOL 
CONCERTS or 4 NNIVERSA RE &S, irom “SONGS 
of GRACE and GLORY.” Price $2 per 100. SPECI- 
MEN COPY of the Axniversa+¥ Sowos and § sample 
pages of the Bou, mailed ior 3 cent stamp. Pub ishers, 
HVUMAUCH WATERS & SO 
481 Broadway, New York. &, 0. Box 3567. 
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HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is spien- 
did. It never fails, The“only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant No disap t 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oii 


for the Hair. The best Hair Ot] in use. 
for beauti- 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifriee (5,2°3ti 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 

















THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873. 
The Honest Onver oF *‘ MepaL” AWARDED AT 
THE ExposiTIon. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS : 

1.—A New Invention Tuoroventy Txstep and secure¢ 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makesa perfect tock stitcu, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods, 

3.—Runs Lrout, Svoorn, Noiseress and Rarip—best 
combination of qualities. 

4.—Dvuras_e—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
& superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the op Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cams 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 

$.—Coystrection most careful and Fintsuep,. It is 








manufactured by the most skillful and experienced mechan- 
ics, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
N. ¥. New York Office NO, 6 MADISON SQUARE 
(Kvrtz’s Buripie). 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-EIiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


PICI PATTERRS, FINE{QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


Deween Wulaw uscd Narsan Streets, NEW YORK. 


Ea? Sent home and laid free of charge. ge} 


EDUCATION. 


CEARLIER INSTITUTE, 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent de ment for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 
i stairs. 


Fire-proof , ete. 
Sentember 14th, 








Lessons resumed on 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 





Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re- 
opens on SEPTEMBER 14th, 1874. ; 

Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 
June last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, ana all English Branches thoroughly 
taught in Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. i 

eS Cire at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annuum, 
Church Boarding Schl for Girls at York, Pa. 
A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


~ ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. SOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N- Y, 


Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions: it ccmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 














Te ms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music, Foreign Lanouaces anp DaawinG FORM 
EXrRa ' HARGES 
For further informa'ion apply to the Mormer Superior, 
Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER CoUN(Y, N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Keference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rey. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 














Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
oughly Organized Military Departmen’ 
Riding-Sehool with Well-Trained Horses 
ymnasium &e. 

Will re-open on Wednesdzy, Sept. 16, °74, 

J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 

SING SING, N. Y, 








INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broaoway, wv. WV. 











NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstandi P: i Jar 1, 
1B7S..cccccccccccccccccccccce 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1873, mmclusive.... 





_s 
$100,395 77 
736,774 40 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 uv 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
PeTIOd AS ADOVE..ccccccecccocerccesescees $745,623 39 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the same period.......%598,319 43 
Return miums....$41,410 84 
THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank......eceeseeeeeeso $88,947 33 
United States and other stocks...440,895 3 
Loans on Stocks, drawing inte rest244,159 00 


$749.993 11 
Premium Notes and Bills ceceivaple....... 117 087 O4 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 


estimated at... cesecee eecrcccccceccce 


Total Assets..o. secccscccesesecccecees $1,001,220 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of February. 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
rHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid m cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

4A dividend in Scrip of THIREY-Fiv® PER 
CEN 0. 1s declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the yearending December 3lst, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 





By order of the Board, 

IRUSTEES: 
JOEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, FRANCIS PAYSON, 
G. D. H. GILLESPIE, JEHIAL READ, 
A.C. RICHARDS, JOHN R WALLER, 
A. S. ES, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
WM.T BLODGETT THEO. W. MORRIS, 
JOHN A, BARTOW, 8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, THOS. B. MERRICK, 
W. M. RICHARDS, GEORGE A. MEYER, 
H. C. SOUTHWICK, FERDINAND A. BOKER, 
FRANCIS MORAN, WALTER H, LEWIS, 


GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOHN H. CLARK, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WAL TREET,.Y. ¥., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT VF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit: ed 
in conformity with the pro /imons of its Charter: 
Premiums outstanding December 31st, 1872... $323.3°7 63 
P ums received during year 1873....-...1,420 6/7 33 


Total Premiums...0. o+-cccscesseese- $1,723,994 96 





Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- mae 
uary Ist to December 3ist, 1873 voeees $1,497,054 98 
Paid during the same period $ 





Re Insurance and ivterest . »$1,276,3135 88 
Return of Premiums..........+ 74,336 02 
Paid to Policy Holdere as an 

equivale.t for scrip dividend 

aud Ju:y interest on = oes $5,925 77 


Che Asveis of the Company on the 3ist De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 
Cash in banks...... 






sessewecreeecccsscocsessee 44,118 O1 
United Staies, State and Bank Stocks, and 
Loans on Stocks.... seeesccceeececeise 295,444 00 
Interest on Investme ts due 4,29 £0 
Preminm Notes and Premiu f 
COMECTION ce . cevcccccseess serccccsoossece 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage duethecompany.. 45,620 Qu 


$1,918,954 44 
Resotvep, that a semi-ani ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MONDAY, the second ‘of 
February next. 
TRUSTEES: 
JAMPS FREFLAND, 








3AMUEL WILLETS, AAKON L. RED, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN §, WOOD. 
WILLIAM T. FROS¢, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, H Rk, 

J 


JOBETH SLAGG. 
FDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
1. EDGERTON, 

HENRY B. KUNBARDT 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
CHAKLES DIMON, 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 


AS. D, FISH, 
ELLWOUD WALTER, 
», COLDEN MURRAY, 
*OWNSEND SCUDDER, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 
N. L, McCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., 
FJAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH. G. MOATGOMNENKY, Tr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W, weoee AN, 
o 





ma \ ice-*’resident, 
©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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THE ALBION. 





























(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 


Not Lost. 


Being rooted like trees in one piace, 

Oar brain foliage tossed 
Like the leaves of the trees that are caught 
By the four winds of heaven, some thought 
Blows out of the world into space 

And seems lost. 


We fret, the mind labors, the heart bleeds; 
We believe and we fear, 
We believe and we hope, in a lie, 
Or atruth; or we doubt till we die. 
Porblindly examining creeds 
With a sneer. 


To life we apply an inch rule 
And to its bestower: 
Each to self an infalliole priest, 
Each struts to the top of the feast, 
And says to his brother, ‘* Thou fool 
Go down lower.” 


But fallen like trees from our place— 
Hid, imbedied, emmossed— 
Our dead leaves are raked up for mould; 
And some that were sun-ripe and gold, 
Blown out of the world into space, 
Are not lost. 


(From St. Paul's Magazine.) 


THE THREE POST-CARDS. 








Mrs. Brewster and her two daughters lived in a 
small detached villa, situated in the out-skirts of a 
town which we shall call Dumblewitch. Mrs Brewster 
was the widow of a barrister, one of her brothers was 
an Admiral of the Red, and another had a pretty 
estate in an adjoining county; but still, notwithstand- 
ing these claims to gentility, she often found it a puz- 
zling matter to make the two ends meet. _As for the 
two girls, Bella and Rosie, they had quite enough to 
do to look after their clothes. They must appeur like 
other people, and boots and shoes did wear out so 
alarmingly fast, and they certainly could not make 
them. It was comparatively easy to turn out Rosie 
respectably, for she was small and slight, and a cheap 
remnant went a long way toward smartening her up; 
but Bella !—ah! yes, indeed! there was the tug of 
war. Bella was not only tall, but she had good broad 
shoulders, and an ample well-developed tigure; it was 
of no use to try and cover her up with skimpy jackets 
and badly-made bodies; all the defects and deticien- 
cies of the garments would stare out with startling 
and painful distinctness. Bella’s very perfections, her 
height, her upright carriage, her tendency to embon- 
point, all of which would set off good dress, only made 
shabby clothes look still more remarkably and strik- 
ingly shabby; so, one day, there was nothing for Mrs. 
Brewster to do but to throw herself back in her chair, 
and exclaim: 

“No, Bella, my dear, 1 really cannot let you go 
into the streets such a figure as that.” 

“T am sure man:ma,” answered Bella, ruefully—* I 
ain sure I can’t help my things wearing out.” 

“T know you can’t, my dear, but still I wish you 
were as easily dressed as Rosie; she got her last Spring 
alpaca dyed the other day, and it really looks won- 
derfully well; now, on you, all the streaks would show 
terribly, you are so very remarkable looking.” 

“Yes, that’s just it; Rosie is so small, she easily 

asses in a crowd and no one observes her much, but 
it is a different thing with me, because I am tall, and 
perhaps a little stout. Well! it’s not my fault, I 
suppose I must only go down to Smith’s and see what 
he has got; he has just bought a bankrupt’s stock of 
goods; all the papers are full of his advcrtisements, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if I might pick up a new cos- 
tume for next to nothing.” 

Mrs. Brewster sighed. “Those ready-made-up 
things won’t answer for you, I’m afraid,” she said. 
“There is never enough of material,” But at the 
same time she took out her purse and extracted from 
it two sovereigns, which she gave to her eldest born, 
admonishing her to be very careful about bringing 
back the right change. 

In about an hour Bella and Rosie returned, radiant 
with glee. Bella had bought a lovely ecru costume, 
all trimmed with buff lace, for the surprisingly low 
sum of one pound eleven shillings and ninepence half- 
penny. Never had sucha bargain been seen; it was 
really handsome, and would just suit Bella, who ab- 
solutely required handsome things. But Mrs. 
Brewster sighed again as she put the eight shillings 
and twopence half-penny, which was all that remained 
of the two sovereigns, into her well worn purse. “Bella, 
my dear,” said she, “there is no use talking any more 
about it, you really must,bring Mr. Simpson to the 
point.” 














Now a word must be said as to who Mr. Simpson 
was. Mr. Jacob Simpson was in the National Bank— 
head of his department, and supposed to be in the re- 
ceipt of six or seven hundred a year. He was nervous 
fidgety, fussy, and cautious, rather small in stature, 
with thin spindly legs and arms, a narrow chest, and 
a general air of skimpiness about him, as if he had not 
too much blood nor muscle, or, indeed, too much of 
anything. Hisskin was of asaffron hue, he had pale, 
watery eyes, a bald bumpless forehead, and scanty hair 
of a feeble dun color. He always worea frock coat in 
the mornings, and liked to be thought a business man. 
About four years before our story commences, he had 
met Miss Bella Brewster at a quiet tea-party, and ever 
since he had devoted himself to her with constant and 
never wearing assiduity. He had walked with her, he 
had talked with her, he had eat and drank with her, 
he had sat by her side, he had lent her books and now 
Mrs. Brewster declared for the hundred and first time 
that something must and should come of all this, and 
that for the future Mr. Jacob Simpson should be the 
the one to provide the splendid Bella, with ecru cos- 
tumes and polonaises ad infinitum. 

“Bring Mr. Simpson to the point, mamma!” exclaim- 
ed Bella; “TI can tell you I don’t think that will be 
such a very easy matter.” 

“And why not?” responded Mrs. Brewster, “ why 
not ? Iam sure he has been coming to the house long 
enough; and I must say, Bella, that I do think there 
must have been some sad mismanagement on your 
part, some terrible want of tact, not to have shown 
him, long ago, {that you will have no more of his 
dawdling, and dangling, and dilly-dallying. The man 
is well enough off to marry to-morrow 

* But he is such alittle horror!” cried Beua, with a 
shrug of her shoulders, “and he hassuch small ferret’s 
eyes—or—no! I believe ferret’s eyes are bright, and 
his have noteven that advantage, they are just as dull 
and stupid as he is himself. x 

“ Dull or not dull,” answesed Mr. Brewster, “ stupid 
or not stupid, Mr. Simpson is an amiable Christian 
man, and Iam sure would make a most excellent 
husband.” 

“1 don’t know that he is so very amiable,” said 
Bella, “and I am convinced he is fearfully stingy.” 
“Yes, I do believe he is rather stingy,” added 
Rosie; “ though he has known us so long he has never 
even brought us a bunch of flowers.” 

“Bunch of flowers!” replied Mrs. Brewster, con- 
temptuously; “bunch of fiddie-sticks! I ean tell you 
what, it is only foolish boys that bring bunches of 
flowers, and little nonsenses of that kind; foolish boys 
who are not able to marry, and not thinking of such a 
thing. Now, Mr. Simpson és able to marry, there can 
be no doubt of that. He is none of your scamps; he 
is a safe sort of a person that one can depend upon— 
there is no giddiness or flightiness about Aim.” 
“Indeed, there’s not,” cried Bella. “There is 
nothing so lively; and I am convinced the man is forty 
if he is a day.” 

“Tt is all very fine, mamma, for you and Rosie to 
want me to marry Mr. Simpson; no doubt it would 
be very pleasant for you both to come and stay with 
me, and enjoy yourselves—it would be famous fun for 
you, of course; but it is I who would have to live 
with the man—it is I who would have to be worried 
with him day after day, and to put up with his tire- 
some ways.” 

“Rosie and I are only thinking of your comfort and 
happiness, my dear,” said Mrs. Brewster; “ we all 
know you would like to have a nice establishment of 
your own—you always seem asif you ought to be mar- 
ried, you have such a commanding, ordering sort of 
way about you. Ever since you were fifteen people 
have remarked that you had much more the air of a 
married woman than of a girl, and of course it would 
be a great matter to have you well settled; but if you 
are inclined to offend Mr Simpson, I am sure that very 
little will do it, and he will be off altogether, and there 
are plenty of other girls who will be delighted to take 
him.” 

“Yes, indeed there are,” remarked Rosie. 

“Oh! if Mr. Simpson asks me, I fully intend to ac- 
cept him,” cried Bella; but I do wish he was not quite 
so dull and tame and prosy; he does bore me so with 
his stupid talk about geology and zoology, and I don’t 
know what besides. I don’t believe he really under- 
stands much about them himself. And then he has 
no manliness, not a bit. I remember once when we 
were in the Ormsbys’ garden, some one said that if you 
caught hold of a nettle tight it would not sting, and 
every one tried except Mr. Simpson, and he slunk away 
down a by-path, as if he hadn’t the pluck even to try 
that; he did look to contemptible.” 

“Well, my dear, if you know of any one who is 
comfortably off, and has plenty of manliness, and wil- 
ling to take you, I am sure Rosie andI will be de- 
lighted to hear of him.” 

“T don’t know of any such person,” replied Bella 
shortly; “I think every one that is nice is poor.” 








“is a little 





stupid you don’t seem to know them. Only last week 
when he said he must come to Tetterden (Tetterden 
was the suburb of Dumblewitch in which Mrs. 
Brewster resided) to get a wife, you made no answer, 
but sat mum like a fool. Now a girl who had her 
wits about her would have cast down her eyes, and 
said nicely, ‘Lam sure Mr. Simpson, you would have 
no difficulty in obtaining one.’ I must confess, Bella, 
I could almost have boxed your ears for letting such 
an opportunity pass. Remember Mr. Simpson is a 
little bashful.” 

“Well! if he is,” replied Bella, “I suppose you 
don’t want me exactly to propose for him. I tell you 
frankly I don’t know how to do it.” 

“T don’t want you to do anything that is unlady- 
like,” said Mrs. Brewster—“ I only want you not to 
frighten the poor man. No doubt he is aware that a 
girl with your connections is a very good match for 
him, and he feels timid in consequence. But 
just let me tell you, Bella, the little plan that Rosie 
and I are thinking of. Next Saturday afternoon Mr. 
Simpson will have a half-holiday, and I was going to 
write him a note and ask him to come with us to see 
Scoresby, Lord Wrightmore’s place. You kuow it is 
open to the public now, and a nice walk from this. 
The shrubberies and gardens and grottoes are delight+ 
ful, and so secluded, Rosie and I can easily drop bes 
hind 4 
“Oh! indeed, I am well used to that,” groaned 
Rosie; “ hundreds and hundreds of times Ll have gone 
out with Bella and Mr. Simpson, and loitered about 
accidentally on purpose, and lagged behind to pick 
flowers and ferns, just to leave them together, but no 
good ever came of it.” 

“ Don’t interrupt me, Rosie,” continued Mrs. Brew- 
ster; “as I was saying, you and I will drop behind, 
and Bella and Mr. Simpson can have a cosy 
chat by themselves, and sit down in one of those pret- 
ty summer-houses, and if he does not come to the 
point then, I declare I think I will give him up for 
ever.” 

“ Write to him if you like,” said Bella; “if it is to 
be done, it had better be done at once; but mind, L 
believe it will be of not the slightest use, he will go 
on just in the same way he has been doing for the last 
four years.” 

“Not if you behave yourself,” returned Mrs, Brew- 
ster; “ for goodness’ sake don’t say a word about be- 
ing High Church, or going to the early service, or 
decorating the font, or any of those things; you know 
he hates them. You may keep all your fancies to 
yourself till you are married; then, of course, you can 
do what you like and let yourself out as you please. [ 
suppose,” continued Mrs, Brewster,plaintively, “I sup- 
pose I shall have to order in some wine and get some- 
thing substantial for tea, but I declare this can’t go on 
much longer. Wine is cheaper than it used to be, but 
still it casts money; so does cake,so do biscuits, so do 
pears and apples, and he always likes a little refresh- 
ment before he goes away, and I must have it ready.” 
“ Well! don’t ask him,” suggested Bella. 

“ Not ask him! of course I shall ask him,” returned 
Mrs. Brewster, as she sat down to her davenport, and 
took out a fine glazed sheet of note-paper. “ Lknow 
he admires you; does he ever run after Rosie, or sit 
by her, or talk to her? Never! Ie seems as if he al- 
most disliked her; he never takes the slightest notice 
of any other girl when you are in the room, and I con- 
sider it my duty as a mother to invite him here.” 

So Mrs. Brewster dipped her pen in the ink and be 
gan as follows: 





SELm Lopag, ‘Thursday. 
My Dear Mr. Stimpson: We were so sorry that we were not at 
b ome when you called last week. Bella was quite inconsolable 
We do hope you will be able to come to us next Saturday. I 
know that is your only tree afternoon. We are thinking of tak- 
ing a walk to Scoresby, and then we can return here to a sub- 
stantial tea. ‘I'rusting to see you then, and with kindest regard 
from my daughters. , 
Believe me, my dear Mr. Simpson, yours most sincerely, 

Sopu1a Brewster. 

“Shall we ask any one to meet him ?” inquired 
Bella, as she finished reading this production. “It 
will be fearfully dull, all by ourselves. Suppose we 
have the Millers opposite.” os 
“The Millers, indeed !” cried Mrs. Brewster, indig§ 
nantly. “ Why, that would spoil everything. ‘ That 
Sam Miller, with his quizzical look, would ruin it all. 
No, I shall have no one but ourselves. 4 fefe-u-fete 1s 
the only thing to bring matters to a climax.” 
Then Mrs. Brewster stamped her note, and directed 
it to “Jacob Simpson, Esq., National Bank, Dumble§ 
witch,” and after she had done this, she felt that she 
had at least attempted something that day, according 
to the excellent practical advice of the poet Longfel- 
low, and had thus earned for herself night’s reposes 


Tt, 
The next morning Mr. Simpson’s answer arrived, 
It was written in his stiff business hand, and yet a 





certain sopeon of the lover could be detected in the 
pale mauvre hue of the ink, and the delicate scent 


“All Mr. Simpson wants,” continued Mrs. Brewster, | which emanated therefrom. He was very much oblig- 
udicious encouragement, and there are al\ed to Mrs. Brewster for her kind invitation for next 
hundred delicate ways of giving it; but you are so| Saturday, and he would be most happy to avail him- 
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ster, he remained “ most faithfully, Jacob Simpson.” | 

“There!” cried Mrs. Brewster triumphantly throw- 
ing the note into her daughter’s lap; “ there ! you 
see he is delighted at being asked.” 

“Well ! we’re in for it now, I suppose,” said Bella, 
as she retired to her room to arrange her toilet for the 
coming campaign. 

Precisely as the clock struck three on Saturday 
afternoon, Mr. Simpson might have been seen knock- 
ing at the front door of Elm Lodge, and casting an at- 
tentive glance at the upper boughs of the solitary tree 
to which the house owed its name. Mr. Simpson had 
evidently taken some pains with his appearance, his 
frock coat was spotless, his grey trowsers and tal. hat 
were nearly new out of the shop, and, to add still 
further to the festive character of his get-up, he had a 
dainty bouquet of geraniums in his button hole, and a 
ea of grey gloves in his hand. The ladies were at 

ome, of course, and seated in the drawing-room ; 
Bella arrayed in her new ecru costume, which, though 
rather tight about the waist and shoulders, was still 
voted a capital fit, and the most becoming garment 
she had ever worn. Then she had a number of blue 
bows here and there, and the smartest little apron in 
‘the world, daintily trimmed with lace. Owing toa 
masterly suggestion of Mrs. Brewster’s she held a 
volume lent by Mr. Simpson in herhand. Rosie, who 
was seated in the window, now announced the arrival 
of the expected guest. 

“Here he is mamma!” she exclaimed, “and I really 
do believe he must mean something to-day, for he has 
actually got a bouquet in his button-hole.” 

“Hush! hush! my dear,” answered Mrs. Brewster, 
smoothing down the folds of her dress complacently. 
* He will hear you, he is just at the door.” 
“Ah, Mr. Simpson,” she cried, advancing to meet 
her visitor, who now made his appearance, “ how kind 
of you to come to us, we were just expecting you, and 
congratulating ourselves on the weather.” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Simpson, drawing a cane chair 
close to Bella, and sitting down rather on the edge of 
it, after having carefully pulled out the tails of his 
cyat so that they might not be crushed; “ yes, the 
day is fine just at present, but the glass is going down, 
rain is expected before to morrow.” 
“T hope the weather will keep up for our walk,” 


self of it. With kindest remembrances to Miss Brew- P 


armonize well with one another ?” 
“ Beautifully!” exclaimed Mr, Simpson, with some 


Pray have you studied botany, Miss Brewster ?” 

“No,” answered Bella; “I only know the common 
names of a few flowers. I don’t know anything about 
them scientifically,” 

“ Ah!” cried Mr. Simpson, “ that is a pity, a great 
pity. Geology,” he continued, with a wave of hishand, 
“ geology is my favorite science.” Here Bella groaned 
in spirit. ‘* Geology opens up such interesting topics of 
inquiry, and is so enlarging and elevating to the mind. 
Have you ever happened to meet with Hancock’s ‘ Reli- 
gion of Geology, Miss Brewster ?” he inquired, peering 
anxiously into her face. 

“No, I can’t say that I have.” 

*‘ You would find it deeply interesting. I don’t know 
any work that I think more highly of; and Dr. Bushnell 
—Dr. Horace Bushnell—has been a most valuable con- 
tributor to that delightful branch of study. His works 
are particular favorites of mine. I have them all in my 
little library, neatly bound in green cloth. They require 
study, for they are deep, very deep, perhaps a /tt/e too 
deep for ladies; but Ican answer for it that they amply 
repay attentive perusal.” 

“ Ah ?” said Bella, searching in vaiu for something 
appropriate to say, “I have never seen them.” 

“The information which they give about the different 
strata of rocks, about the periods to which they belong, 
about the fossils that are found there, is really surpris- 
ing. Now the rocks about this place, what do you sup- 
pose they are ?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” answered Bella. 

“They are igneous rocks; rocks that have been under 
the influence of fire, from the Latin word igzis, a fire.” 

‘Dear me! how strange!” said Bella. ‘“ Mamma,” 
she continued, turning round to her mother and Rosie, 
who were loitering in the distance,“ do you know that 
Mr. Simpson says the rocks about here are called igneous 
rocks, and that they have been under the influence of 
fire ?” 

“ How very interesting! who would have thought it ?” 
replied Mrs. Brewster, admiringly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Simpson, “and that is only a very 












































said Mrs. Brewster. “Rain dovs spoil everything, 
and Bella is so fond of Scoresby, she always delights 
in going there.” 

“Have you been there often, Miss Brewster,” in- 
quired Mr. Simpson, throwing a would-be tender 
glance in Bella’s direction, and stooping slightly for- 
ward in his chair to listen more attentively to her 
answer. 
“ Oh yes, several times, but not very lately.” 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Brewster, “we have put off going 
there once or twice because we were hoping to have 
the pleasure of your company.” 

Mr. Simpson took out his large white pockethand- 
kerchief, plentifully sprinkled with patchouli, and 
wiped his yellow forenead. ‘ You are very good,” 
said he, sententiously, “ but the presence of friends 
must always be a mutual gratification and delight.” 
Then there was a pause. “Is there anything new 
in the papers, Mr. Simpson ?” inquired Mrs. Brewster, 
at last, a | she ought to break the awkwardness of 
the silence. Mr. Simpson cleared his throat and re- 
plied that there was, that a most interesting and im- 
portant correspondence had been going on between 
the Pope and the Emperor of Germany. Such a sub- 
ject was just suited for Mr. Simpson to declaim upon, 
and by the time he had enlarged upon his own views 
and the views of his favorite paper, half an hour had 
slipped by, and Mrs. Brewster, glancing at her daugh- 
ters, remarked that if they intended going on their 
expedition, it was quite time to get ready. So the 
girls put on their best hats with poppies and corn- 
tlowers in the front, and the quartet set off—Bella 
and Mr. Simpson leading the way, Mrs. Brewster 
and Rosie brought up the rear, followed by Joe, their 
Skye terrier, in full bark. A good mile and a half of 
dusty road had to be traversed before Scoresby was 
reached, For this mile and a half any flat common- 
places would do. No one could possibly expect to be 
inspired by turnpikes and hay wagons—it was not in 
the nature of things ; besides a road is always to a 
certain extent public; one is liable to be jogged and 
joslted by milk-women, bicycles, girls’ schools, and a 
hundred other things, all of which tend to interrupt 
conversation and disturb the mind. Yet Mr. Simpson 
stuck fast to Eella’s polonaise, never budging from it | 
for a single instant, and Mrs. Brewster whispered to 
Rosie, “So far so good ; he certainly was never more 
attentive than he is to day.” 

And now the great iron gate of Scoresby came in 
sight, and Mrs. brewster felt her spirits rise more 
than ever. ‘True, there was a long expanse of avenue 
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slight specimen of the great amount of information that 
Dr. Bushnell gives on every subject. He is an Améri- 
ean, and | consider him one of the first writers of the 
day.” 

“I dare say heis,” replied Bella, as they turned 
down one of the shrubbery walks. “Come, Mamma, 
come, Rosie, we are going this way. By the by, Mr. 
Simpson,” she continued, “I have finished tbat book you 
lent me, ‘ Henrietta Temple.’ Ihave done it up in pa- 
per, and I must give it to you when we go in.” 

‘Oh, any time, any time will do for that,” answered 
Mr. Simpson, with a careless flourish of his umbrella; 
“and how did you like it, Miss Brewster ?” 

“ Pretty well; but don’t you thiuk it is rather stiff and 
old-fashioned ?” 

“ Suff! old-tashioned!—not at all. To my mind the 
love scenes are absolutely perfect. Disraeli is, no 
doubt, an accomplished master of the pen; he at once 
seizes on the meaning of a thing. And what a difficult 
subject is that of love —it touches such a tender, such a 
responsive chord! Don’t you think, Miss Brewster, 
don’t you think that love should be the foundation of 
every home?” 

“I suppose it should,” answered Bella, feeling as 
children do when they are looking for something, 
and they are told that they are getting hot. 
Bella and Mr. Simpson were now just in front of the 
cosiest of all cosy Summer-houses. [t was temptingly 
situated in a hollow, thickly planted with trees; the 
little table, ingeniously made of blocks of wood laid 
ont in patterns, was surrounded by a seat made to 
match, and there was a narrow dogr overgrown with 
hops and ivy. “Don’t you think it would be 
pleasant to rest a little?” suggested Bella, and Mr. 
Simpson assented, and following her in took up a posi- 
tion, as usual, on the very edge of the seat. What 
could be more love-inspiring than such aspot? The 
trees so thick and leafy, the birds chirping their cheer- 
ful notes, the tall hollyhocks waving their heads, and 
nodding encouragement as they looked in. ‘ Now or 
never,” thought bella; and ‘“ Now or never,” thought 
Mrs. Brewster and Rosie, from the rockery overhead. 
“This reminds me, Miss Brewster,” said Mr, Simp- 
son—* this reminds me very much of my sister’s place 
in Gloucestershire. Her husband, Mrs. Ibbotson, has 
a magnificent establishment there—such lawns, such 
pineries, such hot-houses, and such salmon in the 
Severn, which runs through the grounds. Do you 
like salmon, Miss Brewster ?” he inquired, tenderly. 
“Yes,” answered Bella, as she pulled an ivy-leaf to 
pieces, and thought how different was the question 
that was expected to come; “yes, very much, in- 





and garden to be passed and commented upon, but 
yonder, in that deep cluster of trees, yonder aaaned 
love-inspiring summer-houses were situated ! 

“‘Arn’t thoso lovely borders ?” cried Bella, pointing | 
with her parasol, and already tired to death of her com- ; 








deed.” 
* Mrs. Ibbotson often sends me a present of some. 
Last time it arrived ready dressed, just as we were 
going to luncheon at the Bank, and I invited some of 
our people to take a share of it and they all declared 


show of enthusiasm; “beautifully !—that golden shade| she, “I k ; 
and that deep russet-brown seem to melt into each other.| you, and you say she has such good taste in arranging 


anion; “ arn’t those lovely borders, and don’t the colors| that they had never tasted anything so delicious in 
their lives.” 


“ =~ !” answered Bella, “1 believe,” continued 
ave 


seen Mrs. Ibbotson—she is very like 
her house and furniture ?” 
“Ter taste, Miss Brewster, is perfect. All my 
sisters have good taste, but Belinda’s taste is some- 
thing quite uncqualled and extraordinary.” 
* Your sisters are all married ?” 
“ Yes, Miss Brewster, yes, and my two brothers. I 
am the solitary unmarried one of the family.” 
Here there was a slight inclination toa sigh, and 
Bella was on the point of saying, “ perhaps it is your 
own fault;” but her courage failed her, and she merely 
remarked thet it must be very pleasant to belong to a 
large family.” 
“Yes, Miss Brewster, yes: but it has its disadvan- 
tages. One sometimes feels more isolated than ever 
in the midst of numbers.” 
“Marry come up!” Bella was ready to exclaim to 
her lagging suitor, who now, glancing away from the 
verge of tenderness, again relapsed into an ecstatic 
state of admiration about the beauty of Ibbotson Hall, 
which had been lately purchased by his brother-in- 
law, who was a rich cotton lord from Manchester. 
Bella, anxious to propitiate her admirer, tried desper- 
ately to keep up an appearance of interest which 
was far from genuine. At last she bethought her of a 
solitary arrow that still remained in her quiver. A 
sagacious female friend had once remarked that 
“whenever you want any one to come to the point say 
you are going away, and that is sure to clinch the 
business.” So Bella now cleared her throat, and be- 

an— 
P “Tam going from home the day after to-morrow, 
Mr. Simpson.” 
“Are you, indeed!” he cried; “but not for any 
length of time ?” 
“No, just for a week or so—to my uncle, Admiral 
Jones, who lives at Winderton.” 
“Ab! you must come home soon,” said he, throw- 
ing one ot his would-be tender glances from his pale, 
ferretty eyes; “ you know we can’t do without you.” 
Something ought to have come of this, but nothing 
eame. The afternoon was now beginuing to wear ra- 
pidly away, the clock had long struck 5, and still, in 
spite of the alluring surroundings of the Summer-house, 
Mr, Simpson had made no definite declaration of his sen- 
timents, but actually was again returning to the dull 
waters of Dr. Bushnell, his sister’s magnificence, and 
the library at the bank. In the meanwhile Mrs, 
Brewster and Rosie, whose hopes had been mounting 
higher and higher, decided that Mr. Simpson had had 
ample time to confess his matrimonial intentions, and 
so they descended from their rookery and anyounced to 
Bella and her admirer that it was time to go home. Tea 
was ready when they returned, and Mr. Simpson dis- 
patched two platesfull of veal pie and a couple of glasses 
of wine, finishing up with a piece of muffin and a cup of 
tea, poured out by the fair hands of Bella herseif. Now, 
the evening was to come on, but Mr. Simpson did not 
come on. In vain did Mrs. Brewster and Rosie skil- 
fully retreat, and leave Bella and her companion sitting 
on the sota. You might as well have tried to pump wa- 
ter outof a dry well as a proposal from Mr. Simpson. It 
was as much as Bella ceuld do to refrain from yawning 
in his face; she loathed the very mention of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s name, and hailed the postman’s knock as a wel- 
come relief. He only brought a post-card for Mrs. 
Brewster, but still the incident made a diversion. 
“ Justa line from my brother, the Admiral, to say he 
expects Bella the day after to-morrow. Do you like 
post-cards, Mr. Simpson ?” asked Mrs. Brewster. 
“Well, I can’t say Ido; for business matters they 
may be convenient enough, but who would think of send- 
ing atender message on one of them ?” 
“ Who, indeed ?” said judicious Mrs. Brewster. 
“ But you surely don’t think,” said Bella, “ that the 
postmen read every post-eard that goes through their 
hands ?” 
“I shouldn’t wonder if they did, Miss Brewster, and 
then the servants—of course they peep at them; in fact, 
a post-card is, to a certain extent, public property, and 
the idea of exposing one’s feelings in such a way is most 
repugnant to every delicate mind. I should consider it 
an insult ifone were sent to me, except on an affair of 
business.” 
Very soonafter this Mr. Simpson concluded his last 
platitude, drank his glass of wine, took up his copy of 
“ Henrietta Temple,” promising to bring another volume 
from his library the next time he called, and bidding 
adieu to the ladies, he tripped lightly from the room, 
“Well!” cried Mrs. Brewster, when the door had 
closed behind him. 
“ Well—nothing,” answered Bella. “He never said 
a single word the whole day, that is, a single word that 
we want him to say; he talked plenty of his foolish non 
sense that I have heard fifty times betore, about Mrs. Ib- 
botson, and geology, and all that, but he never, never 
came to the point.” 

“ How provoking!” oried Mrs. Brewster; “‘and that 
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THE ALBION. 











veal pie was so expensive—lI declare I don’t think I shall] early on Monday morning, the three cards were duly 


ever ask him here again.” 


“Not. till the next time,” said Rosie laughing; “ butIjanxiously awaited the result of the plot. 


really did think he would have said something to-day.” 


“ He ought to have done so,” exclaimed Bella, with ajstation, and at three P. M., 


dropped into the pullar-post, and the conspirators 
At ten 
A. M., Bella and her trunk were driven to the railway 
the postman began to 


yawn, “ but he didn’t; and I declare I don’t know whe-/make his round, and was duly seen knocking at the 


ther I am glad or sorry, for he is so dreadfully tedious 


the door of Elm Lodge. The Millers could hear a 


and he is such an ugly little bore that sometimes I|good deal of loud talking, and running up and down 


can hardly stand him.” 


stairs going on; and in about an hour Mrs. Brewster, 


“Bella!” said Mrs. Brewster, reprovingly, “let us}somewhat flushed and excited, appeared at the door 


hear no more of that.” 


From which it will be seen that|in her bonnet and cloak. She was just turned round 


Mrs. Brewster still entertained the idea that Mr. Simp-|to give some final directions to Rosie, when Mr. Simp- 


son would yet he her son-in-law. 
lI. 


Elm Lodge, we have said, was a small detached 
villa. It was separated by a low stone wall :rom an- 
other small detached villa,exactly similar to it in every 
way, which was known as Shrubbery Lodge.  Shrub- 
bery Lodge was also oceupied by a widow lady, Mrs. 
Miller, with her three daughters and her son. All 
these individuals happened to be looking out of the 
side window of their front parlor on that identical 
Saturday afternoon when the quartet from Elm Lodge 
sallied forth on their useless and disappointing expe- 
dition. They watched the tall and imposing Bella go 
out of the little gate, closely followed by Mr. Simpson 
flourishing his umbrella, and ende2voring to suit his 
jerky paces to those of his companion, and to straight- 
en himself up so as to look taller than she was. They 
watched Mrs. Brewster in her somewhat threadbare 
black silk, and Rosie tripping beside her, and they 
were not long in drawing their own conclusions and 
surmising the state of affairs. As they viewed the 
party return, tired, dull, and rather grumpy, they 
grew still more interested in their neighbors’ proceed- 
ings. When Mrs. Miller had retired for the night, 
the three young ladies and their brother sat by the 


window, and watched Mr. Simpson make his exit, and|Come to her that afternoon. 


listened to the gate as it banged behind him. 

“7 doubt if it will ever come to anything,” exclaim- 
ed the eldest Miss Miller. 

“So much the better,” observed her brother Sam, 
who was a stalwart red-bearded young fellow, ready 
to catch hold of any amount of stinging-nettles, and 
who had a lurking penchant for the magnificent Bella 
himself; “so rauch the better. That Simpson is a 
regular little sneak,and I can’t bear the sight of him.” 

“T know Bella doesn’t care about him,” said one of 
the girls, “for she told me so herself; but still I think 
she would like him to be either on or off.” 


som, panting, and more cadaverous than ever, ar- 
rived with a post-card crumpled in one hand. 

| “Mr. Simpson !” cried Mrs. Brewster in astonish- 
|ment. ‘ I was just on 1ay way to look for you. Is it 
possible that my daughter Bella can have gone off 
with you. I have received a post-card is 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Simpson, stiffly, “allow me to 
havea private interview with you;” and he walked 
into the parlor and shut the door. 

“You spoke of post-cards—J have received a post- 
card this afternoon, and it is from yourself. Do you 
recognize it ?” and he handed it over to her. 
“Certainly not,” answered Mrs. Brewster. “ I have 
never seen it before.” 

“After the remarks I made on Saturday about 
post-cards,” continued Mr. Simpson, solemnly, “1 
cannot but think that it must have emanated from 
this house, and that it is a shameful hoax from one of 
your family. I elope with Miss Brewster. I, a busi- 
ness man! I to be held up to the ridicule of postmen 
and their subordinates ! Te is disgraceiul, positively 
disgraceful. I never could have imagined such an un- 
pleasant—such a frightfully embarrassing position. 
“And what do you think of these ?” asked Mrs. 
Brewster, producing the two post-cards which had 
“T suppose you don’t 
imagine that I wrote them to myself.” 

Mr. Simpson purused them in silent horror. “ From 
Miss Brewster !” he exclaimed, “ saying she has eloped 
with me! with me/—that she is quite safe and <lis- 
tractingly happy. From her uncle, saying that she is 
not with him, and that he supposes sie has gone off 
with me. This is horrible—actually horrible. To 
have my name dragged before the public in this way, 
to be charged in no less than three quarters with such 











a monstrous accusation. It is more than I can bear. 
It literally staggers me. What is to be done. 


“Well, Mr. Simpson, I suppose you have some 


“That’s just what he won’t be,” said Sam Miller;]serious intentions with regard to my daughter ?” 


“he likes to be seen with Bella, because he thinks she 


“None whatever, I assure you. I merely look upon 


is a credit to him, but depend upon it he will take|her as a friend—a friend who seems to enjoy my so- 


good care not to commit himself in any way. 
at all, he is a thing.” 

“ Now I just want to tell you of a plan that I have 
thought of,” 
closed the door. 


cried Lizzie Miller, as she carefully 


He is a| ciety, and appreciate my conversation.” 
horrid little wretch, that’s what he is; he is not a man 


“Enjoy your society! appreciate your conversa- 
tion !” repeated Mrs. Brewster in a tone of utter 
scorn. 

* And the fact is,” continued Mr. Simpson, “I have 


* Wouldn’t it be capital fun to send]met a young friend lately, less worldly and more 


Mr. Simpson a post-card as if from Mrs. Brewster, |serious than Miss brewster, who I think would suit 


charging him with having eloped with Bella ? 


He is| me far better; she hasa pretty little fortune of her own 


so solemn and matter-of-fact that he will be sure tojtvo, and | have reason to think she looks upon me 
take it in earnest, and will be frightened out of his| with considerable regard and affection.” 


life. It will be the best joke in the world !” 
“Oh! dotake care, Lizzie,” cried the elder sister, 


“ do take care of those practical jokes—remember the |“ You 


valentines.” 


“Then the sooner you leave this house the better,” 
cried Mrs. Brewster, throwing open the door. 
are no gentleman, Mr. Simpson—you are 
no gentleman. And though I believe those post- 


“This is quite a different thing from a valentine,”}cards must be a hoax, yet 1am very glad they came 


replied Lizzie. 


“TI think it will be doing Bella the| because they have been the means of exposing you in 
greatest kindness in the world, for if that stupid prig] your true colors. 


Go! and let me never see your face 


of a Simpson means anything, he must come forward | again.” 


after that; and if he does not, let him disappear, and 


I don’t think any one will shed many tears 


I do so| bowed the astonished Mr. Simpson out. 


And Mrs. Brewster, with the air of atragedy queen, 
e made an 


want to take a rise out of him, and I know we can| effort to say something, but it was no use; he had to 
make a capital thing of it if we all put our heads to-|sneak away like a beaten spaniel with his tail between 


gether. 


Remember, Bella is going away on Monday |its legs, and he never eat veal-pie nor drank cheap claret 


morning, and that is so much the better, as it chimes} within the walls of Elm Lodge again. 


in with our plan.” 


Mrs. Brewster’s next movement was to set off, ac- 


After some demurs and objections the four Millers companied by Rosie, to her brother’s place at Winder- 
agreed to put their heads together, and after a good|ton, where they found Bella safe and well, and before 
deal of scribbling and re-scribbling, not one, but three|the evening was over, they all enjoyed a hearty laugh 


st cards were written. 


his lodgings, and ran as follows : 


The first, supposed to be | ever the post-cards and Mr. Simpson’s outraged pro- 
rom Mrs. Brewster was addressed to Mr. Simpson at 


priety. Bella was not doomed to linger out her days 
in single blessedness, for very soon after the affray of 


Drar Mn. S.: My daughter B. has disappeared most mysteri-}the late post-cards, Mr. Sam Miller emigrated to 


ously. She is not with her uncle. 


Pray brivg ber back to us without delay, and all will be well. 
Ever yours, 8. B. 


The second post-card was supposed to come from 


Bella’s uncle, and was addressed to Sirs. Brewster. 


Dear 8. Is your daughter Bella with yon? She is not with us| Brewster always purses up her lips at the very men-\what would have been permissable to his small salary, 
Write im-\tion of his name, and murmurs sotto voce, “'That}and the proceeds of the little money left him by his 
She and Rosie live on comfortably at Elim 
Lodge, and it is now a matter of comparative indiffer- 
jence to her whether ashoulder of mutton lasts for four 
She is still in perfect ignorance us to 
who wrote the three post-cards; but she considers it a 
very fortunate circumstance that they were written, as! paid no attention to any one at Tubber, and was rather 
they were the means of bringing things to a climax,|of a morose turn of mind, decidedly unsocial. With 
and revealing Mr. Jacob Simpson’s real intentions and|a record of these scanty facts in my note book, I took 
And soitrue character. 


We think she must have eloped with Mir. Simpson, 
mediately.—August 7. 


The third was also to Mrs. Brewster, and was sup- 


posed to be from Bella herself. 


Dranest Mamata: I bave gone ott with my companion of | Or five days. 
Saturday. Don't be alarmed about me, lam perfectly safe and 
B.S. 


distractingly happy. Yours, 


This last was entirely composed by Miss Lizzie Mil- 
ler, and was strongly objected to by her brother Sam, 


but she insisted that go it must and should. 





Our anxiety is somewhat! Queesland, and there he got on so well with his sheep- 
lessened by the thonght that she must have eloped with you. 


farming, that he sent over for his fair neighbor to join 
him. She according sailedin the next ship, and if she 
learns to do without new ecru polonaises, perhaps it’s 
so much the better. One thing is certain, she never 
regrets Mr. Jacob Simpson for a single instant. Mrs. 





wretch !” 





| 





(From Dante.) 
Sonnet. 


TRANSLATED BY Rossetti. 


I felt a spirit of love begin to stir 
Within my heart, long time unfelt tll then; 
And saw Love coming towirds me, fair and fain 
(That I scarce knew hiza for his joyful cheer), 
Saying. ‘Be now indeed my worshipper !" 
Aud in his speech he laugh’d and Jaagh'd again, 
Then, while it was his pleasure to remain, 
I chanced to look the way he had drawn near, 
And saw the (adies Joan and | eatrice 
Approach me, the others following, 
Une and a second marvel instantly. 
And even as now my memory speaketh this, 
Love speaks it thus: ‘* The first is christen'd Sprinz; 
The second Love, she is so lixe to me.” 

























































(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 


THROUGH A JUDAS WINDOW. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

“ She only wants to know what must happen to me 
in case of the worst,” said the poor fellow. 

“Tn case of the worst—that is, in case we don’t find 
the real delingunt—I must have you arrested,” I re- 
plied, “‘as you are of course aware ; but I have every 
hope of avoiding that. But you must tell me all about 
yourself—how you stand in every respect.” 

Then Michael told me in a simple, unaffected, re- 
gretful way. It was a long story as he told it; Tecan 
give the substance of it in two lines. He had been 
imprudent in transactions about horses, and he 
had “taken too much,” to drown the care he did not 
feel strong enough to bear, and which was a painful 
nizzle to his far from clever head. Of both these facts 
sect was aware. 

Theard him without comment, and put a few ques- 
tions to him. 

“ Did yeu ever invite Duggan to drink with you?” 

“Not often ; four or five times in all, perhaps.” 

“ Where are you in the habit of drinking of an evene 
ing ?” 

‘‘In the manager’s office,” he answered; “1 take 
the paper in there and read, wl ile Rosey is putting the 
children to bed.” 

“ Duggan has been with you in the manager’s room, 
then, under these circumstances ?” 

“ Only once—no, no tivice,” he answered, correcting 
himself. 

I made a note of these questions and answers, and 
Quinlan took his place in the outer office. 

All that day I watched, and made it more irksome- 
ly evident than before to Duggan, that I was watch- 
ing him. There was a good deal of business done at 
the bank, and he made some miatakes. He was de- 
cidedly nervous, and I made him more so by sending 
for him, on pretext of requiring information in his de- 
partment, on three occasions. I wrote and received 
numerous letters, and 1 kept the door of the room in 
which I sat locked, and took away the key with me at 
night. 

During four successive days I steadily pursued this 
course of conduct, and I could perceive with satisfac- 
tory clearness, progressive symptoms of Duggan’s 
breaking down under it. On the morning of the fifth 
day, it was reported to me that he had not gone to 
bed at all during the previous night, and his appear- 
ance amply confirmed the statement. When I looked 
at him through my Judas window, as he took his ac- 
customed place in the outer office, | saw that his 
nerves would betray him before long. I was forced 
to wait for their evidence, as absolutely no other was 
forthcoming to support my conviction that Duggan 
had stolen the money. During the few days I had 
been conducting my watch, | had caused inquiry to 
be made into the previous history of Duggan, and the 
results were placed in my hands on the fifth morning. 

All this time my relations with Michael Quinlan 
had been growing more and more strained. I rarely 
saw him, and on these occasions our intercourse was 
strictly official. He poor fellow, looked at me wist- 
fully, but still his faith in me, as whom nobody could 
beat, was firm. Mrs. Quinlan I had not seen Again, 
but I hadsent her a word of reassurance. 

The particulars which had been ascertained by my 
agent concerning Mr. Duggan were of a simple kind, 
such as the life of any young man in his position in 
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life in Ireland might have disclosed. He had come to 
|Tubber with his mother, a widow, and had been given 
the post of cashier to the bank, through the interest 
of a gentleman in the neighborhood. His mother had 
since died. His conduct was irreproachable in the 
past and the present. His expenditure fell short of 





= pe about £30 a year. On the crucial question 


of any other female influence in his life, the informa- 
ltion was seanty. Ife had been inlove with a farmer’s 
[daughter in County Clare, but the girl had left the 
He had 


place before he did, and gone to england, 


| 


my place on the ifth morning of my watch and re. 
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sumed the scrutiny, under which Duggan visibly | not be indulged.” I rose, walked to the door, locked! ion in the house, and every one except Quinlan was in 


winced, 
It was just twelve o’clock when I heard a low and 


it, (at which he perceptibly started), and advancing 
to him, put my hand upoy his shoulder. He tried to 


the upper part of the house all the evening. He left 
the door of the Manager’s room ajar when he went there 


cautious knock at the locked door. I drew the green- shake it off, and turned deadly pale; but I held him, as usual, and you slipped in after him. Your presence 


silk curtain over my Judas window before I replied to 
it by softly opeving the door. Mrs. Quinlan was} 
standing outside, in her bonnet and shawl. “ A man) 
met me at the chapel-door now, and give me this for) 
you.” So saying, she put into my hand a letter 
which I perceived to be from my agent, who had 
been too cunning to come to the bank himself. I 
merely nodded as I took the letter, and locked the 
door again. The cover consisted of a square sheet of 
ruled piper, on which these words were written : 

“ Threakfusted with O Brien this norning, mistook 
his room, found myself accidentally in Duggans 
and caught sight of the enclosed among the seraps in the 
grate. It may mean something, asthe nume is that of 
the girlhe wus in love with, and he is not supposed to 
have had any communication with her, since he came 
to Tubber.’ 

“The enclosed ” was an envelope which had been 
directed, sealed, and then discarded for some reason, 
crumpled up and thrown away. It was dusty with 
the black dust of coals iying unburned in an untidy 
grate in the summer, and torn where the seal had been 
broken open, and split in the twists, which my agent 
had carefully smoothed out ; but the address, consist- 
ine of three lines, was quite distinct. 

i laid the scrap of paper on the table before me, 
and looked at it for a good half hour, during which 
wy mind worked at more than one problem without 
fiuding a solution. But at the end of that time I had 
determined ona line of action. I made the first step 
hy withdrawing the green blind room my Judas win- 
dow, and looking through it while I struck a hand- 
gong on the table. The three heads bent over 
the desks in the outer office were lifted simul- 
taneously, and the clerk left his seat and come round 
to the door of my room. I did not unlock the door ; 
{ merely replied to his knock, while looking through 
the window : 

“Have the goodness to send Mr. Duggan here at 
once.” 

[saw him receive the summons, and rise slowly 
from his desk in obedience to it. Then TI drew the 
curtain, unlocked the door, and waited for him, with 
the wasted envelope, neatly folded, placed convenient- 
ly in my waistcoat pocket. 

CHAPTER IV. 

He came in, looking more easy and unconcerned 
than I had thought possible. In the one minute 
during which he had walked through the outer, and 
along the passage into the inner office he had _ rallied 
his courage wonderfully. 

* You sent for me sir,” he began, in a steady voice 
as if he really believed himself summoned on ordinary 
business. 

“} sent for you, Mr. Duggan. You are aware that 
Thave been engaged for several days in the investiga- 
tion of an error in Mr. Quinlan’s accounts.” 

“Tam aware of that sir, but I believe you found 
mine all right.” 

“Tt is now my unpleasant duty to inform you,” I 
continued, passing over his observation, “ that the 
cause of this error is a very serious one. The missing 
money has been, stolen, and Lam _ here to detect the 
thief.” 

“Indeed sir.” I saw that he squeezed the soles of 
his feet tightly against the ground, but there was no 
change in his color, no — in his breathing. 

“IT think I have detected the thief, Mr. Duggan.” 

“Indeed sir.” 

He put out one hand and caught the back of a 
chair with it, but the movement was free from hurry 
or agitation. 

“Yes I think I have detected the thief. The sum 
is a considerable one; it amounts to one thousand 
pounds, It is allin notes, many of them of small 
amount, and but two tor one hundred pounds each. 
Steps have been taken to stop them.” (Was I mis- 
taken, or did his nostrils expand or contract?) “They 
have in fact been traced—presently I will tell you to 
what place. But I wish to tell you now, that there is 
no escape for the person who has committed this crime, 
though there may be considerable mitigation of its 
penalty if the money, or any considerable portion of 
it, be given up.” 

He stood quite still and silent. 

“You say nothing, Mr. Duggan. Have you noth- 
ing to say.’ 

“No sir. This does not concern me. I conclude 
the person whom it does concern will avail himself of 
the opportunity you mention.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Quinlan?” I said suddenly and 
fiercely. 

“IT mean Mr. Quinlan. My cash being right and his 
being wrong, he is the accountable nor ie 1 believe. 
But you know best, sir. This is no business of mine ; 


and looked straight into his face. 

“You must hear more of this, just because you know 
all about it, just because you are the thief who stole 
the money, Mr. Duggan. Hush! you had better make 
no noise, for your own sake; you will only find your- 
self handed over so much the sooner to the policeman 
who awaits my signal.” 

“This is false, 1 say—all false !” he muttered in a 
hoarse voice, while I forced him down into the chair 
he had been holding by. ‘“ You cannot prove it. 
Quinlan had all the money after me, and it was all 
right.” 

“Tt was ull right until you came back at night, 
came back without Mrs. Quinlan’s knowledge, as you 
were in the habit of doing, to drink—vr pretend to 
drink—with Quinlan in the manager’s room, for she, 
with her woman’s instinct, dreaded your company for 
her husband, and drugged his whisky punch, and then 
pretended to go away, but waited till he fell asleep, 


watch-chain.” 

“ You are mad, sir—you are mad ! 
will not listen to your accusations. 
proof of any of these fancies.” 

He was struggling and writhing from his waist up, 


Let me go. I 


feet tightly against the floor. 


on your part could make me, 
e turned to the table, placed his elbow upon it, 


downcast, listening. After 1 had spoken for a few 


and was covering the mouth. 


creasing the suspicion which must necessarily fall in 
the first instance on Quinlan with a far-sighted skill. 
You have fostered his weaknesses, and talked of them 


need of money has been commented upon. You have 
exaggerated his expenses, doubled the price he has 
paid for one horse, and belied the sum he has received 
for another; you have commented on his anxieties 
and the weakness by which he bas sought to drown 
them. You have represented him as an habitual sot, 
and exhibited the contrast of your own temperance. 
Michael Quinlan does not stand as well with his fel- 
low-townsmen as he did when you came to Tubber; 
then the rumor of an act of dishonesty on his part 
would have been received with an incredulous laugh. 
You bided your time, and you chose it well.” 

I put one finger into my waistcoat-pocket, and kept 
it there. 

“But you did not contemplate the robbery—I’ll 
come to the doing of it presently —without prompting, 
and you did not plan it without assistance, or at least 
advice. The motive, the prompter, and the adviser are 
identical. You wanted the money, because a woman 
whom you loved would not marry you and share your 
narrow fortunes,and she has suggested how you might 
better them and share the gains with her.” 

He started up and took a step towards me. 
face was wild and frightened now. 

* Who—who ?” he stammered. 

“ Hush !” said I, his excitement gaining a little on 
me; “keep quiet; do not criminate yourself in words 
just yet—your deeds have sufficiently betrayed you.” 
I went on rapidly now. 

“ You were to do this deed, and when the guilt had 
been fixed upon Quinlan you were to make your es- 
cape and join your companion in the iniquitous plan. 
And you carried it out well. Day by day Quinlar 
was falling more and more into your power, and you 
were accustoming him to your coming, slipping in for 
an hour or so while he was away from his wife in the 
evening, and to the sleep which fell upon him about 


His 


time came, when all was ready, and the woman for 


then you hid yourself in the house and poured the 
drug into the water which Quinlan carried in the 
Manager’s room to mix his whisky with. 








and, if you please, 1 would rather not know any more 
about it.” 


On the night when you stole the 


and opened the table drawer with the key upon his 
You have no 


but he did not move his limbs, and he still pressed his 


“You can leave the room this moment, Mr. Dug- 
gan,” I said, taking my hand from his shoulder, and 
making a movement as if I were about to unlock the 
door; “ but you go straight to the custody of the 
police, who are quite prepared for the charge. If you 
are in any sense a wise man—which I*ean hardly ‘be- 
lieve, so senseless and certain of detection has been 
your crime—you will sit still and listen tome. Ihave 
not studied this case or studied you for nothing, Mr. 
Duggan; and I am almost as familar with the details 
of what has occurred as the most absolute frankness 
I see you are making 
a te mind to listen to me; that is well and wise.” 


and sat with his head supported by his hand, his eyes 
moments [ saw that the hand had been slipped down 


“You have had this robbery in contemplation for 
some time, and you have made arrangements for in- 


where his circumstances were known, and where his 


that time, just after you left him. And when the; 


I have!“ Was it not she herself? 
learned all the habits of the household, and know that put his query with striking vehemence, and caught hold 
the kitchen is empty at that evening hour, and a! of my coat. 

‘small kettle is left upon the hob, which Quinlan brings 
“T dare say, Mr. Duggan. That is a perfectly up stairs himself. 


would not have surprised him had he been aware of it, 
but he was not—the drug had done its work. Then 
you did yours; the keys were replaced; you left the 

ouse by the ordinary door unseen; and Quinlan, 
when he awoke from his lethargic sleep, bolted and 
barred it as usual, without suspicion that any one had 
been there.” 

“ A fine tale, truly,” he said, scoffingly, “ and fit for 
grown men! You cannot conjure away my liberty 
with such rubbish. I was not in the house that night, 
and how can you prove that I had any drugs ?” 

I opened one of the drawers of the writing-table, 
and took out a soiled handerchief. At the sight of it 
he turned violently red. It was spotted in several 
places with brownish marks, and in one end of it was 
screwed up a small cork, 

“This was found behind the scullery door,” I said; 
“it is your handkerchief; it is marked with your 
name, and it is spotted with landanum. This is the 
cork which you pulled out of the bottle whose con- 
tents Quinlan unconsciously drank. You have bought 
a good stock of landanum lately, for you have beer 
suffering from toothache, and you have accustomed 
Quinlan to the sight and taste of it. You did your 
work well, Mr. Duggan, and you might have done it 
successfully—you might have gone to America and 
joined your lady-love, while Quinlan lay in prison 
awaiting trial, if Quinlan had sent for any one but me 
in the emergency.” 

A look of genuine surprise, of true absence of com- 
prehension of my meaning, had succeeded to the con- 
victed scowl] that settled on his features while I was 
telling the story of the crime—correct, I have no 
doubt in every particular, but evolved purely from 
my analytic faculty and the collateral evidence of the 
handkerchief and the cork. 

“Followed her! America! I have no notion what 
you are talking about !” he stammered. 

“Oh, yes, yon have Mr. Duggan,” I said. “You 
know perfectly well that I refer to the person to 
whom you wrote the letter, and no doubt forwarded 
the money that did not go in this envelope.” 

With = words, I held out close before his eyes 
the crumpled cover, directed by himself, which my 
agent had so dexterously conveyed to me. He looked 
at thé paper; the words upon it were these: Miss 
Kate Witelan, the Bull Hotel, Birmingham.” I with- 
drew it, replaced it in my pocket, took my seat, and 
said quietly: 

“The game is quite up, Mr..Duggan. She has got 
off, you know. You may make better terms for your- 
self by acknowledging how much she has got off with.” 

He lifted his hand to his neck-cloth, made an inef- 
fectual effort to loosenit, and lurching heavily against 
the table, fainted before my eyes. 

I drew aside the curtain and tapped at the Judas 
window. Quinlan looked up; I beckoned to him, and 
he came round at once to the door. I sent him for 
some water, with a hint to be cautious, and before he 
returned had contrived to lay Duggan, still senseless, 
down on the huge black sofa. As notselessly as we 
could, we used such restoratives as were procurable, 
and at length he revived. When | saw consciousness 
in his face, I made a sign to Quinlan to stand at the 
back of his head, and t waited, quite motionless, be- 
side him. 

“Speak when you are able, but do not move,” J said 
to him, 

Some minutes, they seemed many, passed before he 
— to speak, but at length he said: 

‘* Will you have sufficient mercy on me—you see how 
weak I am—to explain the meaning of what you have 
said about—about her ?” 

‘*You mean the person to whom you wrote—Kate 
Whelan ?” 

He made a gesture which meant that he did mean 
h 





er. 

Slowly, in the plainest words that I could use, I told 
| him that the finding of the disearded envelope, and the 
' discovery that the name upon it, and the name of the 
| girl to whom he was known to have been attached, were 
identical, had completed the edifice of proof against him 

which [had been building since my watch began, by 

supplying the motive hitherto wanting for the crime. I 

continued: 

; “1 was staying at the Bull Hotel when your letter to 
j Miss Whelan was asked for; the post-mark had previous- 
‘ly caught my attention; I saw it handed to the person 
who asked for it, and when the envelope reached my 
‘hands this morning, the manner of the robbery was as 


whom you were doing all this gave you the signal,| plain to me as the fact had been from the beginning.” 


, ‘The person who asked for it?” he said, in the 
puzzled, paintul voice of one groping after a suspicion. 
Who asked for it?” He 


“Jt was notshe who asked for the letter, though I 
saw her afterward—I will tell you how—it was a man, 


natural wish on your part; but, unfortunately, it can-| oney, one of the children was tll; there was confus ia fast, slangy-looking man, who came to the inn iu a fly 
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with her, but he left her outside; the landlord gave him 
the letter-” 

“ Describe him—describe him more fully—tell me all 
you can remember; she has never written—tell me!” he 
gasped, and struggling up into a sitting posture, he per- 
ceived Quinlan’s presence. But it evidently had no ef- 
fect upon him. A strange transformation had come over 
the scene; unavowedly we felt ourselves in the presence 
of a mystery of quite another kind than that which had 
been occupying us, of other and far deeper passions. 

“ Keep quiet, and I will tell you everything,” I said; 
and then, seeing he was making great efforts to control 
himself, I told him the story of my short stay at Bir- 
mingham, my recognition of the man and woman at the 
terminus at Liverpool, aud the strong circumstancial 
evidence of their having sailed for New York on the 
following morning. 

He listened—listened with an intensity most painful 
to witness—and during the latter portion of my narra- 
tive, he covered his face with his hands and shivered. 
When I kad quite concluded, he looked up and said, in 
a very humble, quiet voice: 

““ Would you be so good as to describe her to me, sir? 
Some oue might have found out that she was to get such 
a letter, and might have persuaded her—though there’s 
hardly any hope of that;” he spoke as if to himself. “But 
if you will describe her, I shall be sure.” 

I described her—the beautiful, bold woman, who had 
so impressed my memory by her beauty and her bold- 
ness. At each trait Duggan nodded his head with a 
— involuntary movement, and when I had done he 
suid: 

“You have described her, and it is enough. She has 
gone away; she is sate.” (There were no Atlantic cables 
im those days, and the game of sending out an officer to 
catch Miss Whelan with her portion of the spoil, would 
not have been worth the candle to the bank). “ And she 
has betrayed me.” 

* Not so,” said I; “ accident, or rather justice, has be- 
trayed you. ‘The finding of this envelope was only an 
episode in the story of your detection.” 

“What you saw at Birmingham is the fullness and 
completion of it.” 

He rose, and, standing upright, addressed us both, 
with a singularly forlorn voice and manner, as follows: 
I listened without any external sign of emotion, while 
Quinlan, who was made of more yielding stuff, had tears 
in his eyes. 

“Tconfess my crime. I committed the robbery, and 
I did it in precisely the way in which you, sir, have de- 
seribed, though how you found it all out 1 do not know. 
I did it for her, for Kate Whelan, and I sent her £500 
in large notes; one a Bank of England note for £100, a 
second a Bank ot Ireland note for £100, the rest of the 
money in twepties and tens, all of them Banks of Eng- 
land and Ireland, according to her express directions. 
She was to have left England for Jersey on the receipt 
of the money, and | was to have joined her there. There 
is no use in talking of my guilt or my misery—nothing 
ean repair either; so I will say no other word about 
them. She has betrayed me; she has taken the pro- 
ceeds of my crime, and given them with herself to my 
rival. She will have my blood upon her head and the 
heads of her children. Gentlemen”—he looked from 


which he had cocked and turned to his mouth unseen. 
In another instant the house resounded with the screams 
of women, and the terrified clerk in the outer office, had 
dashed his hand through the Judas window, and was 
looking in upon the awful scene. 

Michael Quinlan is now manager of a more important 
branch of the Universal Bank than that of Tubber. He 
has given up hunting a.d whisky punch; but he ad- 
heres to his opinion that I am a fellow whom nobody 
can deceive and whom nobody can beat. He is not far 
wrong, but I sometimes wish that I had been beaten by 
James Duggan, that he had deceived me, and thatI had 
never watched the slow surrender of his nerves through 
a Judas window 





(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 


A FACE AT THE WINDOW, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

The great bell at the Northwestern Terminus was 
ringing to collect the’ passengers for the train that was 
about to start, and the platform was in the state of 
confusion usual at such times. Women with children 
in their arms, and immense masses of heterogenous lug- 
gage, consisting principally of band-boxes tied up in 
dusters, and remarkably limp-looking paper parcels by 
their sides, were invoking the aid of the porters ; gen- 
tlemen who had arrived at the last moment were 
hurrying along the platform, hoping to find their 
favorite seats still vacant ; the incessant cry of “ By 
your leave,” was heard, as the trucks piled up with 
luggage were pushed along with a velocity which 
showed plainly that, if the leave were not given, and, 
moreover, followed by the very hasty removal of the 
person from the track, he or she would certainly be 
knocked down ; and the crowd of people always as- 
sembled at stations to see friends off, were all there. 
Among the leave-takings that were going on was 
one between 2 young man, standing by the side of 
one of the carriages, and his mother. The lady 
looked very much inclined to cry, but was restraining 
her tears in order to give her son numerous directions 
as to how he was to take great care of himself, and to 
be sure and let her know directly if he did not 
feel well. She had given him all these direc- 
tions very often before, and probably in very nearly 
the same words, but was repeating them now with an 
air of extreme earnestness, as if they were quite new 
and entirely indispensable to his ty 

The young man was leaning forward, with his arms 
on the door of the carnage, listening to what 
his mother was saying with quiet attention, but with 
a half smile which seemed to show that he did not 
consider her warnings quite so important as she did. 
Certainly, anybody looking at Douglas Charlton 
would have considered him about the last person to 
whom it was necessiry to give such elaborate cautions. 
Tall, broad, and strong built, he looked the very pic- 
ture of health, and it may be added happiness, for 
there was a bright joyous look upon his face which 
said plainly that little enough of sorrow had ever 
crossed his path in life. He was a medical student, 
and had come up to London to walk one of she hos- 








me to Quinlan, who turned his head away and could not 
bear to look at him—* I give myself up to justice.” 

‘What have you done with the rest of the money ?” I 
asked him. 

“T will place it in your hands without leaving this 
room, if Mr. Quinlan will take a message to Mrs. Rourke 
for me.” 

Mrs. Rourke was his landlady. I interrogated Mi- 
chael by a glance, and he replied by a nod. 

He handed a memorandum to Quinlan, who left the 
room without a word.. I locked the door. 

The mivutes passed slowly, but they did pass and 
Michael Quinlan returned. Under his arm he carried 
a brass-bound mahogany box, which he handed to Dug- 
gau in silence. Duggan took a key from his waistcoat 
pocketand opened the box. When the lid was lifted, a 
pair of large pistols, of the old-fashioned duelling order, | 
disclosed themselves. As Duggan took one of them in 
his right hand, both Quinlan and I started involuntarily; 
Duggan smiled—such a wan, wild smile. 

“ T am not going to do either of you harm, gentlemen. | 
What good could that do me ?” | 

‘Then, huiding the pistol toward me, he said, ‘‘ The 
stulen notes are in the barrel.” 

I took it eagerly: Quinlan and I bent over the weapon, | 
and, turning up the barrel, found it was indeed plugged | 
with a tigat roll of paper, so artfully compressed and 
rammed into it, that we could not extricate it with our 





| 
| 





fingers, and had to resort to the blade of a desk-knife. | 


pitals there. His mother had accompanied him to 
town to help him to find lodgings, and to settle 
him comfortably in them; for he was her idol, and 
she would have considered no trouble too great that 
made anything pleasanter or easier for him. She had 
spent about three weeks with him, when an impera- 
tive summons from her husband obliged her to re- 
turn home, and now the moment of parting had come. 

The slamming of doors, a shrill whistle from the 
guard, followed by a still more shrill shriek from the 
engine, and the long train began slowly to move off. 
Ths carriage in which Mrs. Charlton sat was very 
near the engine, and after he had lost sight of his 
mother, Douglas stood watching the train as it passed 
him. 

Ir one of the end carriages sata young girl of about 
seventeen, and as she went by young Charlton she 
turned toward him, so that for an instant he saw her 
face clearly. It was only for an instant, for the train 
had quickened its speed by that time, but it was one 
of those instants that alter the whole of a man’s life 
and feelings. The face was a very lovely one; it 
seemed to him like an angel’s, and it threw a spell 
over him from which he felt, even in that brief space 
of time, that he would never again be free. It was a 
bright face, of which he had caught that momentary 


; glimpse, with a fresh color and dark eyes, but there 


was a rather timid, half-frightened look about it, 
which, perhaps, gave it such a strange interest for him. 
When the train had left the station Douglas still 


Quinlan was pushing aside some papers on the desk in stood where he had been all along, rooted to the spot, 


search of the requisite implement, and I was looking at| with his eyes fixed in the direction of the departing 
the barrel of the pistol in my hand, half obtivious of Dug-{ carriage. 


He had no idea how long he had so stood, 


gan, in the interest of the question, is the wad of rolled} and it never occurred to himto think how odd it must 


** No, thank you,” stammered Douglas, turning to 
walk away. 

When he had gone a few steps he turned round 
again, and seeing the guard still near him, said, in the 
most careless tone he could assume: 

“By the bye, have you any idea who that young 
lady was ?” 

“What young lady was you meanin’, Sir ?” answere 
ed the guard, with rather an amused air. 

“The young lady in the last carriage but one,” re- 
turned Douglas more eagerly, as he fancied from the 
man’s manner that he could give him some informa- 
tion. 

“Well, no, sir,” answered the guard, grinning. 
* You see, sir, we has such a lot, 0” young ladies here 
one time and another, that we don’t: take any partik- 
ler notice on ’em.” 

Douglas blushed up to his eyes to see how complet- 
ely he had let out his thoughts by asking this foolish 
question, and thanking the man hastily, walked briskly 
out of the station. 

As soon as he got fairly away, he let his quick pace 
drop into a lazy saunter, and walked slowly homie to 
his lodgings, his whole mind full of the vision he had 
seen. He could not understand himself, for he had 
always been wonderfully free from those sentimental 
feelings that are usually so common in youth. He 
felt very sad to think how small a chance there was of 
his ever meeting the owner of that lovely face again; 
and yet, if by the slightest exertion of his will he 
could have obliterated that moment of his life, he 
most certainly would not have done so. His landlady 
noticed how dull and sad he looked as he passed 
her on the stairs, and putting it down to grief at his 
mother’s departure, thought what a “ nice proper-feel- 
ing young man” he was. 

When he reached his sitting-room, a sensation of 
utter weariness took possession of him. The room 
did certainly in itself look dull, as all rooms do when 
one for whom we eare much has left them recently. 
All the nicknacks indicating a lady’s presence, which 
had been in the room while his mother was with him, 
had gone, and their loss made the place look very bare; 
but it was not this that gave him such a dull feeling 
at his heart—a feeling as if there were nothing worth 
living for now, as if all his light-heartedness had gone 
forever. 

He threw down his hat, and looked round the room 
as if wondering what in the world he could do next. 
His eye lighted upon aheap of music lying on a chair, 
and going in mere listlessness to turn it over, the 
name of the song at the top struck him forcibly. He 
placed it almost involuntarily upon the music-desk, 
and sitting down to the piano began to sing. His 
sweet tenor voice had got through the first two lines— 

“Only a face at the window, 

Only a tace, nothing more.” 
when he stopped suddenly, these lines seemed so cruel- 
ly true; certainly it could never be anything more for 
him. He felt as a mortal would feei ii heaven were to 
open and show a glimpse of its glories, and then close 
again, and leave him to feel that he was still upon 
earth. 

He knew well how any one who heard what he felt 
would laugh at him; how his gay young fellow-studeats 
would chaff him; how even his mother would fail to un- 
derstand him; but he felt in himself that his whole life 
was changed by the momentary vision of this complete 
stranger. 

He had been sitting a long time, thinking moodily of 
the years before him—for he was very young, andcould 
not yet see how very endurable those years would be- 
come to him—when there was a knock at the door, and 
he was obliged to rouse himself, and tell the person to 
come in. 

It was the landlady, who had come to know if Mr. 
Charlton would not like some tea. He said he would, and 
she did him the honor of bringing it up herself. While 
she was setting it out on the table, which she did with 
the most elaborate care, she kept sympathizing with 
him, on how dull he must be without his mother, and 
concluded by saying that she “ had never in the whole 
course of her existence seed a nicer lady, or one more 
devoted to her son.” 

Douglas smiled rather sadly, for though he could 
echo the good woman’s opinion about his mother from 
the depths of his heart, he was thinking how little his 
would-be comforter, understood the reason of his being 
so unusually dull and quiet. 

When he was alone again, he drank his tea slowly, 






















and ina kind of dreamy way; then remembering that 
he had done very little work during his mother’s visit, 
and that it was his duty to work hard and try to 
please the father, who had let him choose the profes- 
sion he liked, ke roused himself and did his best to 
study. : ; a 

After some days of hard struggling against his in- 











paper really the missing notes? when tue attention of|seem to the officials to see him still there, till he 

both was awfully reealled to the figure on the sofa with| felt himself touched on the shoulder, and starting from 

the mahogany box open on its knees—recalled by an ex-|/his reveric, turned round and saw a guard close to 

plosion, a gush of smoke, a horror of ghastly, bloody con- | him. 

fusion, and the fall of the dead man upon the ground, his} “ Was you a-lookin’ for anything or anybody, Sir?” 

head blown to pieces by a ball from the other pistol,|said the man, civily. \ 
* 








clination to dream idly of that hunting vision, he found 
the interest of his work gaining upon him, and though 
he was much graver and quieter than he used to_ be, 
life was not altogether the burthen that he had ex- 
pected, 








(7 be concluded tr. wur n6% .. 
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The Summary of the Week. 


‘Thero is very little news from Europe, with the exception of 
the interest created by the intrigues of Prince Bismarck, who, 
not content with interference in Spanish affairs, is now, as we 
learn from the New Free Press of Vienna, of September 19th, 
endeavoring to force Denmark to enter the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, he having proposed to King Christian of Denmark, that he 
should enter the Bund with his whole kingdom; Germany then 
to cede the whole of Schleswig to Denmark, and to guarantee 
the integrity of the territory of Denmark; that the Danish fleet 
should become an integral part of the German fleet, and that 
German ports should be established in the Danish colonies; but 
King Christian declined to accept the proposal. This inteili- 
gence is also confirmed by the Paris journals of September 22nd, 
which publish advices from St. Pet: rsburg confirming the report 
of Prince Bismarck’s overtures. The correspondents say Russia 
is groatly irritated at the attempt, and will never permit Ger- 
many to hold the key of the Baltic Sea. 

England is also not unmoved by the restlessness of the German 
Government as Germany is not at all beloved in Great Bri ain. 
Her unflagging persecution of the Catbolic Church has obtained 
for her the approval of the ultra-Protestants, but this is more 
than counterbalanced by the detestation with which the High 
Church party view this revival of religi Amusing 
instances of this ill-teeling may be seen in the comments which 
some of the journals make upon the recent confirmation of the 
eldest son of the German Crown Prince. The Spectator sneers 
at it, and says, that tho Lutheran clergyman who preached at 
the ceremony, and took for his text ‘* Fight the good fight of 
faith,” should have rather chosen as his theme, ‘‘ the text which 
members of this House have such great need to ponder—‘ All 
they that take the sword sball perish by the sword.’” And 
another London journal says: 

“ It is curious—half-affecting, half-revolting—to read the ac- 
counts coming to us from Potsdam of the confirmation of the 
eldest son of the Imperial Prince of Germany. It is half-affect- 
ing and half-revolting, we mean, in this sense—that it is impos- 
sible not to marvel over the apparently prcfound religious emo- 
tion of a family the aged head of which is tolerating at the same 
moment the most cruel, brutal, and relentless of religious 
persecutions. Piety so ill-timed on the old Emperor's part 
recalls to mind irresistibly those terribly satirical caricatures of 
the King of irnssia (ashe was then) on his knees, saying, 
* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,’ and then, in the 
same breath, as an exultant aside to Queen Augusta (by tele- 
gram), announcing, so many more savy, ‘ Ten thousand French- 
men sent below!’ That horrible mingling of slaughter and 
prayers, of wholesale carnage by Krupp guns, and of Praise-God 
Bare-Bones ejaculations flashed across Europe through the tele- 
graphic wire, to be afterwards sent the round of the newspapers, 
was not one atom more incongruous in itself, as it seems to us, 
than this last exhibition on the part of the old Kaiser Wilhelm. 
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Here are 10,000,000 Catholics ender his rule. ground to the dust! plored him for the delay of anotber hour. 
with the most callous indifference, by means of a wholly unpro-' shooting party in the churchyard, and a first couple was led out, 
voked and a quite heartless persecution. And in the widst of it and made to stand with their backs against the wall of the 
here is the aged chief, the State assisting with a sort of exagger- church. The word was given, a volley was heard, and all was 
ated unction at this confimation of his yonthfal grandson. All over withthem. The report of the rifles allowed their comrades 
this, of course, is very affecting. But il is also, we must insist within the church no doubt as to the fate which awaited them. 
upon it, under the circumstances, to our thinking, exceedingly | Pinioned as they were they tried to embrace each other, and 
revolting. So fall of cmotiou, of tears and embraces, over the|nerved up their courage by mutual exhortations and loving 
happy ceremonial ot the boy-prince’s confirmation ! So callous, | leaving-takings. So affecting was the scene inside the church, 
so col '-blooded, so pitiless jn the persecution of multitudes of | that one of the priests fainted and had to be conveyed to the 
noble and honorable men, bishops, priests, religious orders, laity, | parsonage. One unbappy pair was thus led out after another. 
noble ladies, even as Munster has not very recently been wit-|In the rear of the shooting party was the reserve of the little 
nessing! The emotion and the tears jast witnessed at Potsdam | Carlist party, whose duty it was to despatch with tho bayonet 
were surely out of place under existing circumstances. That/ those upon whom the rifle balls had no immediate fatal effect. 
there is reason for 1t we do not deny. But it should certainly | Eighty-four perished. Only one, by name Avolas, a native of 
have had a different application.” Llers and fellow-town sman of Bosch, was allowed to go free. 
The confirmation of the eldest son of the German Crown, The Iberia says that the Duke of Parma and Counts Caserte 
Prince and Princess, Queen Victoria's eldest grandson, to which | and Bara have had # conference with Dou Carlos, at which it 
the above refers, took place ou the morning of September Ist, | was agreed that Don Carlos shou!d be the sole representative of 
in the Friedenkirch at Berlin. The Emperor and Empress of|the Bourbon branches with persumptive rights to the French 
Germany, the Prince of Wales, and all the leading civil and|throne. This statement is however very questionable. 
military dignitaries of the State were present. In reply tothe; We jearn from Madrid, under date of September 21st, that 
summons by the officiating clergyman, Dr. Heim, to utter bis Frederick Dockray, the American who was arrested in Cuba by 
confession of faith the latter read a dissertation upon the Chris-| tne Spanish authorities, and after detention there some time 


tian doctrine composed by himself. The young Prince was then} gent to Spain, has reached Santander. He has been landed, 
catechized, and he answered tbe questions with the greatest} and, it is said, is cruelly incarcerated. 


self-possession, After listening toa sermon, mostly addressed Advices from St. Petersburg of September 22nd, state that the 
to him, the Prince recited the Apostle’s creed and was formally] pa ssian Governm ent, on account of the extensive emigration of 
received into the church. ‘ Mennonites to the United States, has undertaken to exempt 
; The following statistics. will serve as a sequel to those pub- members of that sect from actual military service, but still holds 
lished by us last week, in reference to the increasing prosperity them liable to do duty as hospital attendands and surgeons. 


of Ireland. ‘The population of Ireland decreased by 1,622,319 The Mennonites of the Volga distrizt will probably all consent 
persons between the years 1841-51, by 775,814 in the next de-| ., -nain under these conditions. 


Bosch drew up a 


There is rea- 
son to believe that this decrease by the end of the present de- 
cade will havé wholly ceased, that is, that the emigration will 
not exceed the natural increase of the population. The condi- 
tion of the country is now really prosperous. Wages have 
greatly advanced in consequence of the limited supply of labor- 
ers. Tie reform of the Land law has had a most excellent effect, 
and not unfrequently Irishmen return from America with for- 
tunes gained there to take up their abode in their native land. 
The aggregate investments in Government stocks, joint-stock 
banks, and saving banks in 1864 were £54,888,000 ; but on the 
30th of June, 1874, there were £67,362,000, an increase of 23 
percent. inten years. The value of live stock in 1864 was 
£30 ,728,910 ; in 1874, it was £37,225,887. It is to be remarked 
that althongh in thirty years Ireland has lost about 3,00),000 of 


Two new treativs hay e recently been signed at Constantinople 
between the Ottoman Government and that of the United States 
—one having reference to the extradition of criminals, and the 
other to the naturalization of the subjects of either Power in the 
dominions of the other. Speaking of these treaties the princi- 
pal point which calls for re:ark is their entire reciprocity — 
Turkey yields nothing which America does not concede, and 
vice versa. In the treaty of naturalization the Ottoman Govern- 
ment has for the first time, recognized the principle that Otto- 
man subjects, naturalized according to American law, become 
de facto American subjects, and America reciprocates, the whole 
arrangement being in accordance with ‘the first principles of in- 
ternational law.” ‘This must be very satisfactory to all concern- 
ed, for international law has so many ‘* first principles ” that any 


b aie al ti f Catholic atte arrangement in accordance with them ail must, to say the least, 
er people, the relative proportion of Catholics and Protestants} ). of. most ec Leila aimee The Extradition Treaty 


; % or ij 6 ti . 
remains almost unchange d. In Munster in 18 iL, 438 out of is considered tobe of great value to the Ottoman Government, 
every 1,°00 were Catholics : the proportion now is 936 to each . : . 

1.000 Kerry the Catholics in 1861 were 967 i h 1.000 : whose extensive transactions with America for the supply of 

— © orey Dagtreere “. on Pe esa ‘ ta a lie _’larms render it dispensable for ths protection of national in- 
they re ~— 965 in 1,000. a ue rs md apn ; Pion ae terests, that the arm of Turkish law should be able to reach 
om 10 ° = es, an aie ee ner across the Atlantic. It is supposed that this is the firet instance 

Frauce is tight!y held in by the MacMabon government, and . . . tig 
Fr b or th ite Miia. te tea ull on record of any treaties with foreign Powers in which Turkey 

Fenchmen under the so-called epuie Dave af slighter S0W! nas not conceded more than she received. On the same day, 
of liberty, than they ever had under their most despotic rulers. “ i 

: ‘ : . also, a protocol was signed on bebalf of the United States Gov- 
An official return jast published shows that France in 1872 . . 
tained 33,362,253 citiz 1 740,668 foreigners, The fo ernment relating to the tenure of landed property by foreign 
sae pany set pring ec mga “a th °D sn overt pa tse subjects, to which that Government hasnot until now adbered. 
me 7 ss A ; : i 
Fig A ; is credited with a great diplomatic 
they resided, 4,543,764 persons who had removed trom one De- a cs te 6 ° 
a6 3 S. 
partment to another, 126,243 Alsatians and Lorrainers who had Advices of September 20th received from Rio Janero, say that 
elected to continue French subjects, and 15,303 naturalized a ‘ 
: P ° ‘ a ' -»,,| the Emperor in his speech closing the Chambers on the 12th 
foreignors. The foreigners comprised 347,558 Belgians, 1 2,579]. ‘ “ : 
: : inst., congratulated the country on its satisfactory relations 
Italians, 64,808 Alsatians and Lorrainers who had accepted Ger-| _. : * 

a : ns dae > with foreign powers, and declared his Government would en- 

man nationality, 52,954 Spaniards, 52,95) Russians, 42,83 3 ; 5 
: : a0 : . Say deavor to promote agriculture, by the extension of the railway 
Pole, 42 830 Swi-s, 39.361 Germans, 26,003 English, 17,077 - 
. ee a. ‘ ; system. Most important measures would be presented next 
Dutch, 7,328 Scandiuavians, 6,859 Americans, 5,116 Austrians * 7 _ = 
age % session looking to the electoral and educational reform, and in 
and Hunyarians, 3,843 Asiatics, 1,173 Turks, Greeks, &c., and| . 2 ‘ 
i aaceiint pea he aid of agricultural interests. 
: - As , sates dncang? =n P In United States affairs, the only facts worthy of notice are, the 

From Spain we !earn there is little change in the stite of af- a re “ ‘ 

- 4 : graceful surrender in Louisiana of the anti-Kellogites to the 
fairs, aud the correspon ‘ent of the London Pall Mall Gazette 2 ‘ 

: a: a ate forces of the United States Government, and the peaceable re- 
says, that although the Carlists could, with little opposition, 
. , ; enstatement of the kicked out State Government. 
force their way to the gates of Madrid, they have no intention of : . 

aE ps GSS: EOS HONE PLL AE A terrible event occurred at Fall River, Mass., on September 
ODN IDE NE plains oF Wasik DOF advancing upon Madrid °F fe! 19th, in the destruction of the Granite Mills by fire, by which 
present. Their supplies in the Basque provinces and Navarre ; . 

- berg : nearly thirty lives were lost, and as many more of the operatives 
are abundant, and General Elio’s plan of not leaving the pro- eet 4 
: : ; were terribly injured. Of course, there is no one to blame ! 
tection of the mountains until they are equal, or nearly so, to the - ings . 
; : < i “ Mr, Maurice Brooks, M. P., Lord Mayor of Dublin, is now in 
enemy in artillery, will be carefully carried out. The Carlist] ,, . a h ; > 
this city for a few days, having crossed the ocean with the Irish 
commanders have issued an order to all the alcaides or mayors i pone ; - 
in the Basque provinces, absolutely prohibiting, under severe Suen, Coane een? 15 & x, L. L, with American 
: ? CO Mag: riflemen. The Mayor is accompanied with a brilliant party, not 
penalties, the tenants of proprietors residing in towns held by a " = 
: ; forgetting the Lady Mayoress, and a real live Irish lord! 
the government to pay their rents in wheat or any other pro- 
duce, n order to prevent those places from increasing their 
stocks of provisions. 

Meantime the Carlists are continuing those horrible massacres 
of Republican troops, which have so thoroughly aroused the 
indignation of the civilized world. The special correspondent 
of the London Tiwes, gives the particulars of the latest murder 
of Republican troops by Carlists at Volfogona: 

“There was not even the pretence of a court-martial. The 
captive Carbineers were taken from their original place of con-} 
finement by two Carlist chiet’s, Bosch aud Bru, acting under the! ,. 5 ‘ 
orders of Saballs, tied with ropes in couples, and coaveyed on| TELEGRAPHS Deas Time or W an.—T he Paris correspondent of 
foot to Llayers under escort of 60 Carlists. One of them, who, the London Times says : ‘‘ Russia, it is announced, intends to 
was lame and could not bear the fatigues of the march, was, submit the question of the neutralization of telegraphs during 
despatched with bayonets off the road, and left for burial in the| yar to the International Telegraph Conference to be held next 
hands of some wocdmen. Upon their arrival at Liayers the! _ t St. P b fi b mann h a 
‘thers were sbut up in the parish «burch, where presentiy Fed-: Y** #t St. Petersburg. Before the outbreak of the war of 1870 
erico Bru iutimated to them that they were to prepare for in-| the United States Government proposed thet submarine cables 
stant execution, for “they were all rascals of Carabinero-, wud | should be placed under the protection of international law, and 
Saballs w s determined that not one of them should live.” Hej on the conclusion of peace, it again urged the consideration of 
aliowed tiem the assistance of three priests and only one hour's] the ma'‘ter on the European Governments. The latter showed 
respite. iney were mostly married men,and tried to sive their] little inclination to entertain it, but referred it to the Ipterna- 
lives by cluvbiog the little money they had and tendering it as} tional Conference held at Rome, in December [871. At that 
their ransom; but Brn observed, with a sneer, that he had al-|conference, Mr. Cyras W. Field, the American delegate, pro- 
ready their money safe at his discretion. ‘Cuey then spatched! posed that not only submarine but land telegraphs should be de- 
from each other's hands such pencils and small slips of paper as, clared neutral in time of war. Eleven delegates voted fora reso- 
they could lay hold of, aud wrote hasty farewells to their wives|lution commending the suggestion to the attention of govern- 











Tse Queen as GopmotHeER.— The Queen stood godmother by 
proxy to the twin sons of Lord Odo Russell, British Ambassador 
to the Court of Berlin, who were christened on August 28th, at 
Woburn abbey, the seat of Lord Odo’s brother, the Duke o¢ 


Bedford. The infants were named Victor Alexander Frederick 
and Alexander Victor Frederick. [he other sponsors were the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, and Lord and Lady 
Skelmersdale, and the Earl of Clarendon. 
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and families, At 11 o'clock Bru reappeared, and they vainly im-| ments, but the remaining nine abstained from voting.” 
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Tae QUEEN aNp THE Paince or Watts.—The London World | New Boox sy Garmatpr.—In a letter from Rome, dated the 
of September 9th, makes the following outspoken statement : | 30th of August, and published in Galiznani, we read: General 

“We are able to state thut her Majesty the Queen has paid the | Garibaldi has just published a book. 
debts of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. | write his commentaries, and his work is w account of the 

“It appears that some time ago Mr. Gladstone was asked to| famous exvedition of the Thousand. Ima as yet only acquainted 
make an appeal to Parliament for the settlement of such claims | with the yolume by long extracts given in the only Italian jour- 
on the Prince as were then outstanding, and, though the Liberal | nal that has yet spoken of it. The book has been published by 
Premier is not supposed to have refused his countenance to that|subscription. The number of patrons was 4,500, ut five frances 
demand, one of the most influential members of the House of each, and the profits amounted to 12,000f., which he invested 
Commons advised so strongly that no appeal of the sort should | iu Italian Rentes, is said to be the sole fortune of the author. In 
be wade, that all idea of paying the debts of His Royal Highness | 1860, Count de Cavour informed me of the offers made to Gari- 
out of the public taxation was abandoned. ‘The Queen, as! baldi after the conquest of the Two Sicilies. They comprised all 
trustee of the royal honer, then determined to accept the res- | the honors that thefking had at his disposal, a pension of 100,- 


Like Cesar, he wished to, 














European Miscellanies. 


Comrorr ror THE SorrowixG.—A rather peculiar application 
was made the other day, at York, England. At the City Brew 
ster Sessions a Mr, Lawson applied for a license for a public 
house, on the express ground of its close proximity to the ceme- 
tery. ihere was, it was stated, at present no place for persons 
to go to for a stimulant, whan depressed by grief at the grave- 
sides of their friends. ‘This request was, oddly enough, support- 
ed by the chaplain of the cemetery, and on better grounds, per- 
haps, and even more earnestly by the lodge-keeper. The latter, 
indeed seems to have urged it as © personal favor to himself. At 


ponsibilities which had overwhelmed the heir to the throne, and | 


at once relieved her son from the liabilities he had incurred, 


little England would gain by callivg itself a republic and enter- 
ing upon an era of never-ending Presidential elections, every 
true Conservative and every true Liberal, must receive with in- 
tense satisfaction the an: ouncement it isour duty to publish. 
Jt would have been in all respects undesirable that the private 
affairs of the roval family should have formed the gist of a par- 
liameutary debate. However scrupniously the rales of the 
House might have been pres*rved and the usual language of re- 
spect maintained towards the sovereign, it is difficult to believe 
that the dignity of the Crown would not have suffered from the 
discussion. 

‘Her Majesty's conduct in this matter has been ofa piece with 
her whole lite. She had hardly ascended the throne before she 
paid her father’s de'ts, and she has never once asked Parlia- 
ment for the addition of a farthing to the Civil List Nor should 
any one forget how cheerfully the Queen submitted to the taxa- 
tion of her private property during the Crimean war, when the 
question of its liubility was first raised, and a very slight social 
pressure would have sufficed to secure an immunity from im- 
posts. Even in the demands which the Queen has been com- 
pelled to make of the Commons for the maintenance of members 
of the Royal Family, a scrupulous moderation has been obser- 
ved. A tew mouths after Prince Albert's arriva: in this country 


-it would have cost the Queen bat a word to induce Parliament 


to raise his income by £20,000 a year, but that word was never 
spoken, ‘he Princess Koyai’s dowry was pitiful compared with 
the splendid fortune bestowed on the Grand Duchess Mary of 
Russia as a matriage portion. Last session, when Mr. Glad- 
stene proposed the addition of £10,000 a year to the Duke of 
Kdinburgh's annuity, Mr. Gathorne Hardy only spoke the sense 
of the country when he expressed his opinion that a larger sum 
would have been cheerfully voted. 

“To the Queen's dignified frugality the highest praise 18 due; it 
would have been easy for her Majesty to have won a cheap popu- 
larity with certain classes by a showy expenditure, while there is 
very little glitter about that generosity, which consists in asking 
for nothing when much could be obtained. ‘The Queen has also 
shown her perfect readiness to sacrifice much of her patronage, 
which, in plain English, is money's worth, in the interests of the 
public service. The recent army reforms could not have been 
carried out without a serious constitutional crisis, if her Majesty 
had not cheerfully consented, to part with one of the few rem- 
nants of irresponsible power left to the Crown. 

‘*Other sovereigns have practised economy. Frederick William 
1., of Prussia, made his wife and children eat monldy potatoes, 
that he might keep a regiment of useless giants, and George III. 
rendered his Court the meanest as weil as the dullest in Chris- 
tendom, that he might have more money with which to corrupt 
his own subjects. ter Majesty bas been thrifty only in order to 
be, when need was, splendidly yet quietly munificent. 

“The Prince owes some return to the Queen for her bounty, and 
with all respect be it said, the best return he could mate would 
be to represent her Majesty more exactly. A father once endea- 
vored to dissuade bis son from a life of extravagance by saying 
tbat he bad seen the folly of it. ‘* Yes, and I should like to see 
the tolly of it too,” observed the youth. The Prince ot Wales 
has no longer this excuse. With every manner of wasting time 
expensively, as it is known in London, Pari’, Berlin, Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, he must be familiar; he may be said to bave been 
splendidly bored in all the capitals of Christendom. The time 
has at length arrived when he should cease to lead, not so much 
a life of leisure as a life of mere inanity. Art, science, philoso- 
phy, literature, are all within the legitimate domain of a consti- 
tutional king. More than the fame of a Cosmo de’ Medici ora 
Duke of Weimar, is to be won by the head of English society in 
this teeming age of new poetries, new creeds, and newly-discov- 
ered worlds. If, as the Prince indignantly asserts, and as we fully 
believe, the vices of Carlton House are not reproduced at Marl- 
borough House, neither, one regrets to see, are resemblances of 
Fox and Sheridan to be found there. Let the Prince make a 
point of assembling in his drawing-room once a week the Tenny- 
sons, the Brownings, the Carl, les, the Darwins, and the Hux- 
leys of the metropolis of intellectual energy; he might possibly 
find their conversation as interesting, as that of young bill-dis- 
counting lords. who, let us hope, now they have been paid, will 
be permitted to return to the ledgers and lofty stoois among 
which is their true sphere of humble activity, and where there 
is no fear of their being ever mistaken for the counsellors of 
princes, 

“The heir apparent must not allow himself to be deceived by 
the error of politicians who would assure him that his duty is 
never to be heard of. The successor and the kinsman of the 
Edwards, of Elizabeth, and of William of Orange, will always be 
in the mouths of men, and his name will be repeated with en- 
tbusiastic praise or with contemptuous indifference, according 
to the policy he chooses to follow. He has seea in this very 
year how great might be his mfluence. A single remark of his 
on a picture created a reputation. Will he condescend in ano- 
ther sentence to relegate pigeon-shooting to the limbo of un- 
manly vanities? His Royal Highness is a good landlord; let him 
be more—the patron ot those wretched laborers throughout the 
island who are now abandoned to the injudicious friendship of 
Liberal newspapers and Radical bishops. He might one day 
find himself King of England in a fashion of which he has never 
dreamed. Moreover, the World having now tound out and pub- 
lished the truth respecting an episode in our current history 
which has given rise to some painful comment, the best trish we 
can form both for the Prince of Wales and ourselves is, that we 
may never he:r of another at all like it. We are upon the whole 
a loyal people, and we earnestly desire that nothing may hence- 
forth uccur to diminish the credit or to lessen the popularity of 
our future sovereign.’ 





A Co..ectioy of paintings by old masters, mainly Spaniards, 
has been lent to the Boston, (Mass.) Museum by the Duke de 
Montpensier, and is now on exhibition there. There are fifty- 
five of these works brought trom Seville, and they are said to 
include productions of the first class. Murillo, Vela quez Buba- 
ran, Sebastian del Piombo, Herrera,and Salvator Rosa are among 
the masters. Many amateurs of art will visit Boston for the 
purpose of seeing these paintings. 





his daughter—a sam equal to that the King’s daughter's re- sold it tothem, 
Every loya' subject and every thoughtfal man who knows how) 


of Groningen, has published in the Isis, a Dutch journal devot- 














and 6,578 new strests, aud 71 squares were formed. ‘ie length 


present, he said, these depressed persons come to his lodge, and 

ihe had to give them his own brandy! for he would be fined if he 
The magistrates, however, were hard-hearted 
enough to refuse the application. t 


000f. a year for himself, and «a marriage postr n of 5 0,100 for 


ceived. The general reiused everything. 





<r : r _ | As extraordinary scene recently occurred at West Hartlepool, 
Unper the title of ‘* The Successor to Steam” Dr. H Beins, jin Ragland, Mr. Edward Turnbull, solicitor, one of the Town 
i Improvement Comunssioners, had given notice of a motion in 
ed to physical science, the results of various experiments con- | favor of cremation, as it was proposed to purchase land for en- 
ducted with the view of discovering a substitute for steam. For oa . — oe Before the Commissioners as- 
yer . sembied, about two hu dow 3 slonging t« 
years, he says he has been ee the question “ how to working classes, teaned thal onpiens Se cae eae = 
transform heat into mechanical power, more advantageously | pressed their opposition to cremation. The meeting was finally 
than it is done in our common steam engines.” Ie ex- | broken up amid cries of * Burn Turnbull,” “Let him taste it 
perimented to see to what degree the tension of carbonic acid | first,” &e : 
given off by natrinin bicarbonate would amount when heated in | ae . 
a close space, and discovered among other things that carbonic | At Skipton, near Bradford, England, on August 22nd, before 
acid of high tension, liquid carbonic acid especially, to which he |a full bench of magistrates, fifteen persons were summonud by 
gives name - — is an rr yore motive power, in| the Rev. S. H. Ireson, vicar of Barnoldswick, and Mr. Livesey 
place of steam, for engines, large and small. Dr. Berns says | ‘ RT, 
r ; ‘ vy ceima ae (OBE of the church-wardens, for riotous proceedings on day, 
ee has ve gg ed — nag ® carboleum engine is |August 7th on the occasion of the foneenl SS poakool 
easily constructed. nell ina of this kind can be used for the | cnurch of a parishioner named Harrison. Some disagreement 
great as well as the small industries. ‘They can be used iu ships | | o.. potween the vicar and the friends of the deceased as to th 
for war purposes, and with a carboleam engiae a ship can be | payment of the gravedigger's feo of half a crown, and the ae 
- ape then ame: ye rag Bcassce Bn pao tc | was that the corpse was taken away and interred m the Baptist 
not only independen: al Gia dle teh ants Gatintede the tile of ths jburial ground. The following Sunday the vicar was mobbed on 
crew, develop fight, ‘The engines canbe. nse for prating[BHATY Howmet, chnrehy ods, and. stones, wero thrown a 
resses, fire engines, street locomotives, &>. Carboleum is also | oo ga ats as we ee 
Coosmes for scientific purposes. ‘I have had the satisfaction,” per Reading —— = yr ig lete — —— 
remarks the discoverer of this new principle, “ to show this ex- | oy conts if ib ae e SeeeeES was Snes £5 
periment to several scientific men in Holland, who have taken ais fsa and four others 40s. and costs, and the rest were 
the greatest interest in the matter.” So satistied is Dr. Beins of |‘ ees 
the value of bis discovery that he has had it patented in several 
countries: 








A Conrse Roastep.—A horrible accident, says the Liverpoo} 
Daily Post, which has caused great excitement in the lower part 


,of Everton, occurred a few days since. 
le 
A. RemarKaBie Portrait or Gerona: Wasuinaton.- Mr. Alex- 


ander Duncan, of Providence, R. I., has lately caused to be 
made for the Massachusetts Historical Society a copy of a very } 


snsniesnseiiligieiaiiniiiaiii tai An old man, named 
Taylor, who resided at §5 Conway Street, off Great Homer Street, 
died, and on the following day, his widow, Annie Taylor, went 
to Crosby, leaving the dead body lying in bed, with three caadles 


‘burning on a table at the bedside. On her return at balf-past 
remarkable portiait of Washington, now in the posses ion of | tive a spectacle of the most hideous nature was presented, ‘The 





|Lord A bemarle, in England. ‘fhe portrait was painted in this jcandles, which had burned down to the socket of the stick, had 


country,as is supposed,in 1779, and designed as a present for the | pty “rhe edhe si according to the police report, the body 
Stadtholder of Holland. It was entrusted to Henry Laurens,who, | - J sides: 
in the latter part of that year, sailed for the Hague, as the Min-| Tu vaccination laws are not very popular in England. A 
ister of the United States to the Stadtholder’s court, and when | meeting took place lately at Gainsborough to express sympathy 
Laurens was captured by Captain Keppel, of the British Savy, en a weit hi that d : 
and sent to the Tower of London, the picture became the prop- mbes 7 can we digs b at red released from prison where 
erty ofthe captor. Captain Keppel pre-ented it to his uncle, Ad- oe bee ah vl th cone | 4 poked - child vaccinated. He was 
miral Lord Keppel, from whom it descended to the present Earl | 2°T° be oan Prigrin; ; @ town by bis fellow workmen, and 
of Albemarle. The p cture bas long been known tu exist, and al oo a i i Gi ep . yr ne A meeting was afterward 
great interest has been felt concerning it, on account of its his- ete fra “ss ” ene oe 1 emending the repeal of the vac- 
ory and of the period of Washington’s life at which it was paint-|C1M"40h (AWS. Four thousanc people were present. 
ed, and also on account of the broad blue ribbon which he wore | 1088 AND Recovery. or £10,000.—A banker's clerk walking 
ig noes _, —— 9 — in England to the belief |through ‘ hreadneedle street a day or two ago, with 10 one-thou- 
at he had been made a Marsbal of France. 1 notes in hi ssessit sia ' 
Shanaset ts diet i tok tena. and. Hie: tend of toe = _— he = in x possessi a accidentally dropped the 
execntion is not high, but the picture,such as it is, will complete es ‘te wb "heat di @ made his loss known to the Bank 
the list of the portraits of our great countryman which are known |“ ao cet ts tdloe ie —— offered a reward of £100. A 
to exist. It will also possess extraordinary interest on account of |*°° gy tee ne m8 hog eiwerth, in — with another 
the destination for which it was designed, its historic association = em “gg to be passing through ‘Threadneedle street 
with the capture of Laurens while sailing in « neutral ship, as tt sng : Ot peer picked up the missing notes and took 
an ambassador of the United States, and also of its singular for- |‘2°™ oo n looking over the Times the follow ng morning 
tune during the long period which has since elapsed. At the ~ peveeives bers eee ee the reward, and lost no 
foot of the picture are emblems and allegorical illustrations de- sane peor nab bons af the bank. Aso reward for his bea- 
signed, it is supposed, to disparage the valor of England. The bi remedial yy paid him the £100, a further £50 for 
broad blue ribbon across the breast of Washington was the des- | 28 a = to a chapel of which the fiuder was a 
ignation of the Commander-in-Chiet, fixed, not by any act of no yl 
ongress, but simpiy by a military order issued as early as 1775, | Tae Ticnnorve Estares—An act of Parliament has just been 
en he first took command of the army in the environs of | printed resulting from the litigation of the ‘ Claimant” as to 
oston. the Tichbourne and Doughty estates, and its objects is to raise 
Tus Daven or Vicron Seivca, tmunerint—A exble dapat Sitter ng pegitocy tings of the Claimant, 
from Paris received in this city on September 22nd, conveys |in 1866. to his conviction and sentence, in April, 1872, to 14 
intelligence of the death of this celebrated French dramatic au- | years’ penal servitude for perjury. In 1866 a suit in Chancery 
thor. He was born in Paris towards the end of the year 1416, ha they sa eae ~ 4 placing the Pn Fel of tne 
and published his first effort in literature in 1841, an ode on the ‘873, cipal ses we ste mpeg petition ‘er tee foie dogo — 
“Return of Napoleon,”’ Three years later he began his career | guardians, that proper steps should be taken to raise the costs 
as a dramatic writer, treating with much success subjects admit- | and charges incurred by the proceedings of the ‘‘ Ulaimant” out 
ting of spectacular display and pomp. He was the anthor of the | of the corpus of certain property specified. Under the order of 
a —— nag esa l a play in five acts, in verse, | February, 1873, the costs,charges and expenses bad been se‘tled 
produced at the Theatre Frangais in 1844; ‘La Cute de Sejan,” |at the sum of £91,677 12s 2d. it was necessary to obtain an act 
five acts, in verse, 1849; ‘Richard III.,” five acts, in prose, |to accomplish the objects. and hence the present statute, which 
= 4 op 2 p ’ , 
— wag go ney +" ee he the age et in 24 sections, shows the manuer in which the funds are to be 
Y artin in ; “*L’Argent du Diable,” in three acts, produced | raised. 
atthe Varietes in 1854; ‘‘Les Noces Venitiennes,” in five acts, << Pan : 
also written for M. Ligier, and played at the Porie-Saint-Martin, we etadhense seat ime ot an eisteddiod held at Pon- 
in 1855; “Le Fils de la Nuit” in five acts, played at the same typool recently. <A prize of £50 and £10 for the conductor has 
theatre in 1857; ‘‘Andre Gerard,’ a play in five acts, written for | been offered for the choir numbering not less than one hundred, 
the last performances of M. t rederic Lemaitre, and produced at | which should best render Mendelssohn’s ‘Thanks be to God."’ 
the Odeon in '857; *‘:e Martyre du Coeur,” in five acts pro- |The Ebbw Vale and Pontypool choirs were among those entered, 
duced at the Ambigu in 1858, with M. J. Bresil; ‘‘Les Grands |and the judge gave the prize to the latter. No sooner, says the 
Vassaux,” played at the Odeon in 1859; ‘Le Paletot Brun,” a | Western Mail, was this announcement made than the conduct 
vaudeville; ‘‘La Tireuse de Cartes,” played at the Porte-Saint- 


“thay pe . é jot the Ebbw Vale men became most disgraceful. Unable ta bear 
Martin in 1859; ‘‘Le Compere Guillery,” produced at the Am- their defeat like men, they behaved like lunatics, and, indeed, 


bigu in 1*60; ‘‘i.es Massacres de Syrie,” played at the Cirque in!some of them,when assed where they came from, replied, ‘‘From 
December, |8 6; ‘‘Les Mysteres du Temples,” ylayed at the! Abergavenny Asylum!” They hooted, yelled, jumped on the plat- 
Ambiga in 1861; ‘Les Volontaires de !*14,” played at the Porte- | torm, surrounded the judge and the chairman with threatening 
Saint-Vartin in 1861: ‘Les Fills de Charles-Quaint,” founded on | 

new historical documents relating to Philip II., and produced at 
the Ambigu in 1864; ‘‘Le Marquis Caponal,” played at the Gaite 
in 1864; ‘Les Enfants de la Louvre,” in five acts, with M. 
Theodore Barriere, played at the Gaite in 1865; ‘La Madone ee - = : 
dea Roses,” a fairy spectacle produced at the same theatre in charge of bigamy came before tae Macclesfield, England, magis- 
1868, and several other plays of less pretension. Owing to the|trates on Augnst 2/th. Mrs, Hollinshead, wife of George Hol- 
confounding of names M. Sejour was, during his life time, the | linshead, and the mother of seven children; was charged with 
several cbituary sketches in the journals outside of france, i/e|bigamously marrying Jonathan Bentley, who with her husband 
was made a chevalier of the Legion ef Honor in 1860. | was charged with aiding and abetting in the commission of the 
joffence. Bentley — with Hollinshead, and became «nam- 
a8 y - joured of bis wife, Hollinshead agreed to their being married, 
Gaowsn ov Laspou.—tn a tuenty-Gre bei 1649-78 there jand not only put up the banus, but actually gave away his own 
were 262,563 new houses built in the metropolitan police district, | wife at the church. It was arranged that they should all subse- 
quenty live together. The Bench committed the thre prisonerse 














gestures, and were deaf to entreaties to listen to reason and be- 
have themselves with somethin: like decorum; and the police 
had at length to clear them ont. 





A Streanur Cas: or Bicamy.—An almost unprecedented 











of thesefnew streets and squares exceed 1,158 miles. 





tor trial. 






































(From Temple Bar.) 
A College Garden Reverie. 





‘+ L'HOMME PROPOSE, ETC. 





Yonder —a stone-throw from this seat of mine — 
The gray old college rises through its leaves, 
Bright with the arrowy glinting summer-shine, 
Sweet with birds’ fluting ‘neath the shadowed eaves, 
How fair, familiar, and unaltered still, 
Tiat glimpse of roof, that sunlight gable end ! 
Those gay flowers, gemming that deep window sill; 
That livid archway, and tbat cloister bend ! 
There slopes the lawn away beneath its trees; 
There peep again the college walls beyond. 
There, as of old, in white majestic ease, 
jhe swaus move, oaring up the filled pond. 
The graybeard gardener, with bis swimming scythe— 
Lo! how he shakes! He is too old to mow. 
It seems but yesterday I saw him blithe 
And young. Ab, well! we ull must older grow. 
It seems but yesterday that here we walked 
And sat and smoked, my own best friend and J, 
Gay bappy-hearted lads and fondly talked, 
And plunved oar tutures and their honors high. 
How both would win a fellowship; and he 
Shonid plead and question, wearing wig and gown, 
And I should don the sober suit and be 
— Quickly of course—a sbining light in town. 
Then came one gold-green June, that somewhat hid 
Our wig-ond-mitre-dreams and made them nought. 
Hew fleet and fair the sweet flower season slid ! 
Hiow of the present was our only thought ! 
Ilow the old place was changed, and sudden made 
Vocal with merry maiden voices sweet ! 
Bright with gay gleams shot down the happy shade, 
Flashed through by rare white bands and tairy feet. 
Aud one there was who drew us to one spot 
And made us meet—no more in friendship fair. 
In love of her, our own love was forgot; 
And where she was, there we two always were. 


So hate r. se up between my friend and me. 
Poor pretty girl! She could not love us both. 
** Ugh ! when your mitre aud your wife !” sneered he. 
i gibed, and called ** Judge,” and made him wroth. 
. . * . . 


O friendship, flected like this fleeted shade ! 
O this way planned, O that way acted lite ! 
He lives aud grinds ia Oxford; I, in trade. 
He won his fellowship, and |, the wife. 
o—4=Pe-_ o-—-—-— 


‘The Good Old ‘Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth’ 
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BOOK L—THE LORD PROTECTOR. 
CILAPTER XI. 


(Continued from our last.) 

“Tho queen, my ttep-mother, looked as if she had a 
shrewd notion of the truth,” rejoined Elizabetb. 
“Tt may be well to lull her suspicions,” said Seymour. 
“Treat the matter lightiy, and laugh it off if she questions 
your highness, as peradventure she may. She can have 
overheard nothing, so you are quite safe on that head.” 

In another moment they reached the entrance of the 
palace, near which the three gigantic warders were sta- 
tioned, Edward having expressly commanded that, 
during his stay at the Tower, they should be constantly 
placed on guard there. A erowd of henchmen, pages, 
ushers, grooms and other functionaries, had issued from 
the palace as soon as the princess’ arrival from the for- 
tress was announced, and they were now drawn up, at 
the foot of the perron leading to the principal door to 
receive her. Alighting from her palfry with the aid of 
Sir Thomas Seymour, Elizabeth entered the palace with 
Mistress Ashley, and was ceremoniously ushered by the 
marshal of the hall into the apartment assigned her. After 
making some slight change in her arden: she descended 
to one of the state rooms, where she was informed by 
Fowler she would find her royal brother. Edward was 
impatiently expecting her, and on her appearance he flew 
to meet her, embraced her tenderly, and gave her a hearty 
welcome to the Tower. 
Searcely had the amiable young monarch’s raptures at 
the sight of his dearly-loved sister subsided into calm 
satisfaction, when he found a new subject for delight in 
the appearance of his two tutors. To the infinite eston- 
ishment of lowler, who would have expressed his courtly 
dissatisfaction at the proceeding if he had dared, he ran 
toward them as he had flown to Elizabeth, and gave 
them both a very affectionate and unceremonious greet- 
ing. ‘Taking them kindly by the hand, he prevented 
them from kneeling, saying with much benignity, ‘I 
have received you in private, my respected preceptors, 
because | wisl all ceremony to be dispensed with, in re- 
gard to friends I so entirely love and esteem as your- 
selves. As for as possible, I desire our old relations to 
continue. .\t the carliest opportunity I shall resume 
my studies with you, aud while so employed I shall 
altogether lay aside the king, and be again your pupil.” 

“Such words have rarely issued from royal lips, sire,” 
replied Sir Johu Cheke, “and do as much eredit to your 
head as to the heart that prompted their utteranee.” 

“Do not flatter me, worthy Sir John,” rejoined 
Edward, smiling. 



























“Now that 1 have got you with me, 


my dear preceptors, and my sister Elizabeth,” he added, 
looking affectionately at her, “I shall be perfectly happy, 
and care not how long I may remain at the Tower. Since 
I have been here, Elizabeth,” he continued to the prin- 
cess, who had now joined the group, “Ihave formed a 
strict friendship with our cousin, Lady Jane Grey. Her 
tastes, in all matters, coincide with my own. She likes 
reading, and is very devout. I am sure you will love her.” 
“Tam quite sure I shall if your highness loves her,” 
replied the princess. 
“* You will be able to form an opinion upon her at once, 


their discourse entered the chamber with the queen dow- 
ager, the Marchioness of Dorset, the Countess of Hert- 
ford, and most of the other court dames, who had 
witnessed the princess’ arrival from the windows of the 
palace. 

Catherine’s manner toward her step-daughter was 
cold and restrained, and her greeting anything but cor- 
dial. On her side, Elizabeth was no less distant and 
baughty. Her pride was instantly aroused by the queen- 
dowager’s treatment, and she resented it with great 
spirit. Besides, she instinctively recognized a rival, and 
this feeling sharpened her sense of injury. 

As yet Catherine had not had an opportunity of up- 
braiding her fickle suitor by word or look, but in the 
very midst of the scene we have described he entered 
the chamber. To keep aloof from the dispute would 
have seemed to be Sir Thomas’s wisest course, but he 


for here she comes,” observed Edward, as the subject of, 


attempt to join Catherine, but again gave his hand to 
the princess, and without casting even a look at the 
neglected quecn, or, it may be, not even thinking of her, 
followed his royal nephew and the Lady Jane Grey out 
of the hal]. Catherine stood as if stupefied, by his con- 
duct, and pressed her hand against her heart to keep 
down the force of her emotions. She had not entirely 
recovered when Lady Hertford approached her. 

“ Methinks I can tell what is passing in your high- 
ness’ breast,” observed the countess. 

“What insolence is this ?” cried Catherine, haughtily. 
“ By what right do you pretend to penetrate the secrets 
of my breast ?” 

“ Nay itis your highness’ unguarded manner that be- 
treys the state of your feelings,” rejoined Lady Hert- 
ford. ‘Little penetration is requisite to discover that 
which must be apparent to all. My friendly intentions 
did not deserve this rebuff. I came to warn you that 
you are deceived—basely deceived by him in whom you 
place your trust. I overheard enough at the banquet to 
convince me of this. I could tell mcre—but my lips 
are now sealed.” 

“No! no! speak !—speak! Iimplore you, dear coun- 
tess,” cried Catherine, in extreme agitation. “ You sat 
next to him, and must have heard what passed—in pity, 
speak !” 

“‘Compose yourself, I pray your highness,” replied 
Lady Hertford, secretly enjoying her distress, though 
feigning sympathy. “I feel for your situation, and will 





knew better. He did not miscaleulate the extent of his 
iufluence upon either party. At an assuring smile from | 
him the frowns vanished as if by magic from Catherine’s | 
brow, and her countenance resumed its wonted serenity. 
Ata glance, perceptible only to herself, Elizabeth was 
instantly softened, aud assumed a more conciliatory man- 
ner and tone toward her step-mother. Lady Hertford 
noticed this sudden and striking change, and failed not 
to attribute it to the true cause. An unguarded exclama- 
tion of Catherire, on beholding Sir Thomas’s marked 
attention to the princess on the arrival of the latter at) 
the Tower, bad led Lady Hertford to suspect the truth, | 
and subsequent observations confirmed the surmise. 
Still smarting from the affronts she received from the 
queen-dowager, she now felt that revenge was in her 
power. 

Catherine’s coldness and asperity toward his sister had 
much pained the amiable young monarch, and he was 
just about to interfere, when Seymour’s a»pearance 
dispelled the clouds, and turned the gloom into sunshine. 
“On wy faith, gentle uncle,” he said, with a smile, 
“you bring good-humor with you. We seemed on the 
veige of some incomprehensible misunderstanding here, 
which your presence bas sufficed to set right. What 
witchery do you practice ?” 

“None that I am aware of, my gracious liege,” replied 
Sir Thomas. ‘ But were I an enchanter, my spells 
should undo mischief, not work it. I would put trust in 
the place of groundless suspicion, and gentleness in that 
of inconsiderate heat. By so doing, I might justly merit 
your majesty’s commendation.” 

“You give yourself a good character, Sir Thomas,” 
observed Catherine, with some remains of pique. 

“Not better than he is fairly entitled to, gracious 
madam,” observed Edward. “If my uncle always 
exercises his talent for pleasing, as beneficially as on the 
present occasion, he has a right to be vain of it.” 

“And please your majesty,” said Fowler, advancing, 
and bowing profoundly, “the marshal of the hall bath 
just entered to announce to your grace that the banquet 
is served.” 

“Marry, then we will to it at once,” replied Edward. 
“Fair cousin, your hand,” he added to the Lady Jane 
Grey. “ And do you, gentle uncle, conduct our sister, to 
the banqueting-hall.” 

Secretly delighted, though drawing a discreet veil 
over his satisfaction, Seymour immediately tendered his 
hand to the princess, much to the mortification of Cath- 
erine; after which the whole party, preceded by a troop 
of pages, henchmen, ushers, and marshals, repaired to 
the banqueting-hall, and entered it amid lively flourishes 
from the trumpeters stationed near the door. 

At the banquet the queen-dowager occupied the seat 
next to the king, to which she had asserted her claim in 


lend you help, if you are disposed to receive it. 
If you would effectually cure yourself of this un- 
worthy passion—for so I must needs cail it, though 
Sir Thomas is my husband’s brother—whica you 
have allowed to obtain dominion over you, go to-mor- 
row at noon to Lady Herbert’s chamber in the north 
gallery, and you shall hear enough to convince you of 
your lover’s perfidy.” , 

“Hath Elizabeth agreed to meet him there ?” de- 
manded Catherine, becoming as white as ashes. 

* Your highness will see,” rejoined Lady Hertford. 
“Tf you will leave the matter to me, I will contrive 
that you shall be an unseen and unsuspected witness 
of the interview.” 

“Do what you will countess,” said Catherine, 
“ Prove him forsworn, and I will stifle every feeling I 
have for him, even if I expire in the effort.’ 

“Proof shall not be wanting, trust me,” replied 
Lady Hertford. “ But I do this in the hope of curing 
your highness, and from no other motive.” 

“I know it, and I shall be forever beholden to you,” 
rejoined the wounded queen gratefully. 

“It will be needful to the full success of the plan, 
that your highness put constraint upon yourself during 
the rest of the evening,” observed Lady Hertford. 
“Let not Sir Thomas or the Lady Elizabeth fancy they 
are suspected.” 

“The task will be difficult,” sighed Catherine, “but 
I will strive to perform it.” 

“ Doubt not | will be as good as my word,” said 
Lady Hertford. “Your highness shall be present at 
the rendezvous, and shall have the power to surprise 
them, if you see fit. I now humbly take leave of 
your grace.” And she mentally ejaculated, as she 
quitted the queen—“ At length I have avenged the 
affront. No, not altogether—but to-morrow it shall 
be fully wiped out.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN SIR THOMAS SEYMOUR AND 
THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AND HOW IT WAS INTER- 
RUPTED. 


Next morning Sir Thomas Seymour did not quit his 
chamber in the Wardrobe Tower, until close upon the 
hour appointed for his interview with the Princess 
Elizabeth. Full of ardor and confident of success, he 
then prepared to set forth. Ugo Harrington,who had 
assisted lies to decorate his person, and just before 
his departure had handed him a pair of perfumed 
—— attended him to the door, and wished him 

wona riuscita, But it may be doubted whether the 
esquire’s look was in entire accordance with the senti- 
ment he expressed. There was more of malice in his 
smile than good will. 





the manner heretofore narrated, and of which no further 
attempt was made by the lord protector to deprive her. 
Sir Thomas Seymour, however, no longer stood behind 
her majesty’s chair, but placed himself between the 
Princess Elizabeth and the Countess of Hertford. 
Nothing of moment occured at the entertainment, which 
was on the same scale of grandeur and profusion as those 
preceeding it, aud which numbered as guests all the 
members of the council, and all the nobles and other 
persons of distinction then staying at the Tower; but 
Catherine’s jealousy was reawakened by the ill-disguised 
attentions of Seymour to her youthful rival—attentions 
which, it was quite evident, were anything but dis- 
agreeable to the princess. The slighted queen longed 
for an opportunity of launching her anger against them, 
but no pretext for such an outbreak being afforded her, 
the was obliged to devour her rage in silence. 

Kither Sir Thomas’s prudence had deserted him, or 
the violence of his passion deprived his judgment of its 
due control, for at the close of the banquet he made no 





As Seymour traversed the long and winding corri- 
| dors of the ge in the direction of the apartments 
assigned to his sister Lady Herbert, his stately figure 
and superb attire attracted the admiration of the vari- 
ous subordinate officers of the household thronging 
‘the galleries, and, with one accord, they agreed that 
he was the noblest personage about the court. 

| Sir Thomas looks as brave as a king,” observed a 
/master cook, who was dressed in damask satin, with a 
‘chain of gold about his neck. 

“‘ His highness the lord protector, cannot compare 
with him,” remarked an equally gaily attired clerk of 
the kitchen. 
| “All the court ladies and gentlewomen, they say, 
are dying of love for him—and uo wonder,” said 
‘a spruce clerk of the spicery. 

“You should see him in the tilt yard, good sirs,” 
quoth a fat sewer of the hall. 

“Or in the manage or the fencing school,” observed 
a tall henchman, “Noman can put a horse through 




















THE ALBION. 








his paces, or handle the rapier, like Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour.” 

“The king’s highness ought to bestow the Lady | 
Elizabeth’s grace in marriage upon him,” observed 4 
simpering page. “There is none other so worthy | 
of her.” 

“That may be, or it may not,” said Nit, who was 
standing among the group. “ When the curtain is 
raised, then what is behind it shall be disclosed,” he 
added mysteriously. 

“What mean'st thou by that little Solon?” cried | 
the page. “ Wouldst intimate that thou knowest| 
more than we do who are in constant attendance on} 
his majesty.’ 

“What I know, I know—and it shall never be 
confided to thee,on that thou mayest depend,” re- 
joined Nit. 

“This dandiprat’s conceit is insufferable,” cried the 
page. “Since he hath been appointed the king’s 
dwarf, he gives himself the airs of a Spanish grandee. 
I vote we drive him from our company.” 

“Attempt it at thy perl, proud minion,” reorted 
Xit fiercely, laying hishand upon the hilt of the minia- 
ture weapon with which he had been provided. “TI 
stir not, and, by our lady, he who touches me shall 
rue his rashness.” oy 

“a! what is this?” cried Fowler, who chanced 
to be passing at the moment, “a brawl near the 
presence chamber. By the rood! you must mend 
your manners, my masters, or some of ye will smart 
for it. Ah! art thou here my merry dappering ?” 
he added, noticing Xit. “Come with me. The king 
hath asked for thee.” 

“Dost mark that, sirrah page ?” cried Nit, scorn- 
fully, to his opponent. “If LI be not fit company for 
thee, lam for thy sovereign lord avd master. An 
thou wait’st till his majesty: sends for thee, thou wilt 
tarry long enough. I follow on the instant, worship- 
ful Master Fowler,” he added, strutting after the gen- 
tleman of the chamber, amid the laughter and jeers of 
the pages and henchmen. 

7 ate Sir Thomas Seymour had reached his 
destination, and with a throbbing heart entered the 
waiting chamber of Lady Herbert’s apartments. Here 
he found an old porter, who, bowing respectfully, in- 
formed him that her ladyship, his sister, was without 
at the moment, but would return anon. 

“T willawait her coming, Thopas,” said Sir Thomas 
proceeding toward the inner apartment. 

“Nay, there are two ladies in that room, Sir Thomas” 
cried the porter. 

* Are they young or old, Thopas 
mour. 

“ As to the matter of that, Sir Thomas, 1 should 
judge one of them to be neither old nor young,but be- 
twixt and between, as we may say, though still a 
comely dame. But the other I take to be young, 
though I cannot speak positively, seeing that her face 
was muflied up, but her gait and figure were those of 
a buxom damsel.” 

“T will in and resolve the point,” said Seymour 
smiling at the old man’s description of the princess 
and her governess. And lifting aside the arras, he en- 
tered the adjoining chamber. 

It was a large room, hung with costly tapestry, and 
silken stuffs, the latter embellished with golden birds 
deftly wrought in needlework, while the arras was 
covered with roses, fleur-de-lys and lions. Over the 
high carved chimney piece, was placed a life-like por- 
trait of Henry VIII, painted by Holbein, by whom the 
chimney piece had likewise been designed. The roof 
was of oak, ornamented with{ grotesque figures. The 
chamber was lighted by a deep oriel window filled 
with stained glass, and in this recess, at a table cov- 
ered with a Turkey carpet, sat two ladies, one of 
whom, it is almost needless to state was the Princess 
Elizabeth, and the other her governess, Mistress Ash- 
ley. Of the latter it may be observed that she was 
amiable and accomplished, but foolishly indulgent to 
the caprices of her somewhat headstrong pupil, of 
whom she was dotingly fond, and who did just what 
she pleased with her. 

Mistress Ashley was seated at the bottom of the 
recess, and was so much occupied with her book, that 
itis to be presumed she did not remark Sir Thomas 
Seymour’s entrance. At all events, she neither looked 
up then, nor raised her eyes during the subsequent in- 
terview between the princess and her suitor. What | 
use she made of her eats we pretend not to deter- 
mine. The lovers gave themselves little concern about 
her. 

On beholding Sir Thomas, Elizabeth rose and came 
forward to meet him. Seymour immediately threw | 
himself at her feet. 

* Rise, Sir Thomas,” she ecr‘ed. 
you in this posture.” 
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inquired Sey- 


“Tecannot listen to 








* Pardon me, if I disobey you, sweet saint,” cried 
Seymour passionately. 
cannot rise till my prayers are heard. Forbid me not 
thus humbly to pay my vows to you—to tell you how 
deeply and devotedly I love you.” 

“Nay, in good sooth, I must be obeyed,” 
Elizabeth, in a tone not to be disputed. 


| 
| 


rejoined 
i 





“Have I become indifferent to you?” cried Ney- 
mour, rising and assuming « despairing tone. “Have I 
deluded myself with the notion that my love was re- 
quited.” 

“If Lloved you not Sir Thomas, I should not be 
here,” she rejoined. 

It was with difficulty that Seymour refrained from 
casting himself again at her feet. 

“ Never were syllables more grateful to mortal ear 
“Repeat them, oh, repeat them. [can searce believe 
I have heard aright.” 

“You make me feel I have said too much plready, 
Sir Thomas. And yet I desire to deal frankly with 
you. "Tis my nature to be candid.” 

“I know it! [know it ! Gladden me once more 
with those words, I beseech you. 
them.” 

“Then, for the second time, I will own I love you, 
Sir Thomas. Will that suffice?” 

“Oh! how shall I thank you for the happiness you 
confer upon me. What terms can I employ to express 
my admiration for your matchless beauty. What 
vows can I utter to attest my devotion. A life will 
not suflice to prove it—but my whole life shall be 
dedicated to you. 

“You would have me then believe that I am the sole 
object of your affections, Sir Thomas?” she said, look- 
ing searchingly at him. 

“Can you for a moment doubt it, fair princess ?” he 
rejoined. “No! my whole heart is given to you.” 

“Perchance my suspicions may be unfounded, so | 
will try to dismiss them. 
general admirer of our sex, Sir Thomas.” 


“Report speaks falsely, as it ordinarily does, fair prin- 
cess, if it would imply that L admire a beautiful woman 
more than I should a glorious picture or a nobly-sculp- 
A lovely woman delights my eye, but 


tured statue. 
only as a fair object to gaze upon.” 
“Do you class the queen, my stepmother, among the 


fair women whom you merely gaze upon as you would 
a statue, Sir Thomas?” demanded 


at a picture or 
Elizabeth. 

“ Undoubtedly,” he replicd. ‘ Her majesty’s beauty 
excites no stronger feeling in me. But L cannot look 
upon you unmoved, fair princess.” 

Something like a sigh at this moment reached the 


ears of the pair, but they did not heed it, supposing the | 


aspiration to proceed from Mistress Ashley. 


‘*Mistrust me not, L implore you, fair princess !” con- 
tinued Seymour, anxious to dispel any doubts yet linger- 
ing in Elizabeth’s breast. “ Queen Catherine's gracious | 


manner toward me has, perchance, called forth a fervent 
expression of gratitude on my part, which may have 
been mistaken for a holier fecling. I say not that it is 
so, but such may be the case.” 

“The queen persuades herself you love her—of that I 
am certain,” said Elizabeth. ‘Is she self-deceived, or 
deceived by you?” 

“Certes, she is not deceived by me. 
answer for any self-delusion practiced by her highness.” 


“ Hist! what was that?” exclaimed Elizabeth. ‘‘ Me- 


thought I heard a sigh.” 


“ Your governess must be much moved by the book 


she is reading,” observed Seymour. “Tis the second 
sigh she has heaved. 


me no longer, I beseech you, in suspense. 


But you must be content to wait. 
think of nuptials yet. 
take ahusband. ButI love you now, and do not think I 
shall change my mind. ‘That is all I ean say.” 

** Princess !” he exclaimed. 


“Tama daughter of Henry the Eighth,” continued 
Elizabeth, proudly, “and as such will do nothing un-| 
reat father or of myself. Of all men I 
Sir 


worthy of my 
have ever beheld, you are the noblest-looking, 
Thomas. To you, as [ have already frankly confessed, 
my virgin heart hath been yielded. But to win my heart, 


you must rise, for I will never wed with one inferior to 


myself in degree. Were you in your brother’s place— 
were you lord protector of the realm—I would not say 
‘nay’ to your suit. But unless you can attain a position 
equally eminent, I must conquer the love I bear you.” 
“Ifmy ambition needed any spur, your words woul: 
furnish it, princess,” cried Sir Thomas. “That I have 
dared to raise my eyes to your highness, is a proof that I 
aspire to greatness, and that no obstacle, however seem- 
ingly insurmountable, shall prevent me from attaining it. 
I need scarcely tell you,” he added, lowering his voice, 
“that I am the king, your brother’s favorite uncle, and 
that if [ choose to exert the influence I have over my 
royal nephew, the dignity you have pointed outas need- 
ful to the claimant of your hand, must be mine. As my 


‘A suppliant at your shrine, I| consort, your highness shall be second to none in the | would gladly have exchanged lots with the mean 


kingdom.” 
“ But Edwaad may oppose our union,” said Elizabeth. 
“His majesty will refuse me nothing—not even your 
hand,” he rejoined. 
“ But the lord protector—and the council ?” 


My heart thirsts for | 


Report speaks of you as a 


But I cannot 


Bat now that you have received 
every possible assurance of my truth and constancy, keep 
Am I to 
leave this chamber blest with the consciousness that I 
may call you mine, or must I hide my head in despair ?” 

“T would not have you wholly despair, Sir Thomas. 
I am too young to 
Some years must elapse ere I can 








l - ee ceed 
‘* All obstacles must yield to determination 


“If Edward remains under the lord protector’s con- 
trol, you will soon lose your influence over him,” ob- 
| served Elizabeth. 

“Be that my care to prevent,” he rejoined, significant- 
ily. “Tam resolved to play for the highest stake, and to 
win it, or lose all. But to gain power without the prize, 
that alone would render power valuable, would be to ac- 
complish nothing. Lam content to wait till such time 


» 


\than those you have uttered, sweet princess,” he cried. as my position shall enable me to ask your hand in mar- 


riage. Meanwhile, as an incitement to present effort, 
\and asa security for the future, I pray you let us plight 
our troth together.” 

“T like not to bind myself, so,” hesitated Elizabeth. 
| “Nay, I beseech you, refuse me not!” urged 
| Seymour. 
| After a brief internal struggle, during which her 
lover pleaded yet more ardently, Elizabeth yielded 
saying: 

‘* Be it as you will. What I have said I will abide 
by. Mistress Ashley shall witness our betrothal. 

With this she gave her hand to Seymour, who pressed 
it to his lips, and they were proceeding together toward 
the recess in which the governess was still seated, when 
a piece of arras on the right of the chamber was sudden- 
ly drawn aside, and Queen Catherine stood before 
them. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOW THE COUNTESS OF HERTFORD WAS BALKED OF HER 

REVENGE, AND IN WHAT MATTER XIT SOUGHT TO DIVERT 

THE KING. 

The injured queen was pale as death. But her eyes 
flashed lightnings upon the startled pair, and she looked 
asif she would willingly annihilate them. Catherine, 
indeed, was very terribleat this moment, and it required 
no little courage to meet her glances. This courage 
Elizabeth possessed in an eminent degree, and though 
} somewhat alarmed on the infuriated queen’s first appear- 
ance, she almost instantly recovered herself, and eyed 
Cather'ne with a glance almost as ireful and vindictive 
as her own. 

Sir Thomas Seymour’s position was very different, and 
infinitely more embarrassing. By this unexpected oc- 
currence, he had every reason to fear he should lose 
both Elizabeth and the queen, By the latter, his per- 
fidy had evidently been detected—immediate exposure to 
the princess, in all probability awaited him. But he was 
not easily daunted, and though the situation was in the 
highest degree perplexing, almost desperate, he did not 
for a moment lose his presence of mind. 

“ Hold!” cried Catherine, extending her hand menac- 
ingly toward them, as they recoiled on beholding her. 
“No troth-plight can take place between you. ! forbid 
itin the name of the council. Such a contract would be 
in direct violation of your august father’s will, Hliza- 
beth; and by the reverence you owe his memory, | charge 
you to forbear.” 

“ You have much reverence for the king my father’s 
memory, I must needs own, madam,” rejoined the prin- 
cess, scornfully. 

“ T deserve the taunt, but it comes with an ill grace 
from your lips,” said Catherine. 

“Why with an ill grace from mine?” cried Elizabeth. 
“ Methinks no one hath greater right than myselfto re 
proach King Henry’s widow, who, forgetful alike of de- 
cency and duty, secks to dishonor his memory—so far 
as dishonor can attach to a memory so glorious—by a 
marriage with ancther, ere yet her royal husband’s body 
is laid in the tomb.” 

“ Princess !” interposed Seymour, “ you mistake.” 

“ What makes her majesty here, if she be not brought 
by jealousy ?” cried Elizabeth. ‘No, I do not mistake, 
When her grace and I met yesterday, I felt [had a ri- 
val. Let her deny it if she can.” 

“T shall not attempt to deny it,” replied Catherine, 
with dignity. ‘‘I have been deeply, basely, deceived, 
and bitterly do I grieve that I listened to the voice of 
the tempter. But my present sufferings may serve to 
expiate my error, great though it be. May you, Eliza- 
beth never feel the humiliation, the self-reproach, the 
anguish, I now experience! I will not attempt to palliate 
my conduct, but I may say that throughout this kingdom 
a more miserable wife did not, and could not exist, than 
the unfortunate Catherine Parr, the envied consort of 
|your father, King Henry. Evil was the hour that, 

dazzled by the splendor of a crown, and evnfident of my 
own firmness of principle, 1 consented to become his 
|spouse! Since that fatal moment | have known little 
peace. Anxiously as I studied my fickle busband’s light- 
‘est humors, I found it seareely pos-ible to please him, and 
| to anger him would have insvred my destri.c'ion, Sur- 
rounded by enemies, I was constautly exposed to secret 
machinations, and with difficulty escaped them, because 
‘the king ever lent ready credence to charges brough 
against me. Mine was a wretched existence—so wretch 
ed that, though clothed with the semblaive of power, 
esto 
my subjects. No love could outlast such usage. Ter 
ror trampled out the embers of expiring affection. 
never approached my terrible hushand but with con 
| straint and dread, uncertain whether I might not quit 
jhim for the seaffold, What wouder, after well-uigh tour 
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years of such misery, when the days of my suffering 
drew toward a close, I should not be wholly insensible to 

the attentions of one who seemed to pity me, and feigned 
to adore me? What wonder, when death at last re- 
leased me from tyranny almost insupportable, I should | 
have forgotten that I was the widow of a great king, but 
acruel husband, and ere he, who had more than once 

menaced me with death, and had even ordered the 
warrant for my execution, was laid in the grave, should 

have half-promised my hand to him who had sworn to 

efface my previous sufferings by a life of devotion? 

What wonder I should be beguiled by Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour, who hath the glozing tongue of the serpent, and 

who is as fair-spoken and specious as ke is perfidious ? 

No epithet is strong enough to express the seorn I hold 

him in. My conduct may not be wholly free from cen- 

sure, and some, as you have done, Elizabeth, may call it 

indecorous. But what respect do I owe to the memory 

of one, wi.o could treat as your royal father treated me ? 

Levity was never laid to my charge, and 1 was ever 

faithful and obedient and conformable to the king in all 

things. [ut all ties between us are now sundered. I 

owe him nothing—not even regret. I seek not to com- 

pare myself with the unhappy queens who have gone be- 

fore me, but it ill becomes the daughter of Anne 

Boleyn to reproach Catherine Parr.” 

* Toke your majesty to pardon me for adding to 
your aflliction,” said Elizabeth, “ but I have been as 
pasely deceived as yourself,” she added with a disdain- 
ful glance at Seymour. 

“Before your highness condemns me, at least hear 
what I have to urge in my defense,” implored Sir 
Thomas, humbly. 

But Elizabeth did not even bestow a look upon him. 

Turning toward Catherine, she said: 

“ Your majesty is right in your judgment of this 
man. Ile is subtle and perfidious as the serpent, but 
he is baser than that reptile. He has deceived us both. 
Let us make common cause against him, and crush 
him.” 

* You are vindictive, fair Princess,” cried Seymour, 
“but IT would counsel both you and her majesty to 
think twice ere you make any such attempt.” 

“ Ah! now we see him in his trne character,” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth. “The serpent hath found its 
sting.” 

*Knough ! we have unmasked him,” rejoined Cath- 
erine, “It shall be my business to forget him,” she 
added, with a sigh. 

“ Ter majesty relents,” muttered Seymour, watch- 
ing her narrowly. “ All is not yet lost in that quarter. 
Were she alone, I should not despair of retrieving my 
position at once.” 

For a moment it seemed that this chance would be 
given him. Calling to her governess, who had listen- 
ed to the scene in affright, not knowing how it might 
terminate, Elizabeth prepared to depart, and looked 
at the queen-dowager,as if expecting she would accom- 
pany her. Catherine, however, remained irresolute, 
and Seymour made sure of recovering the ground he 
had lost. 

At this juncture a page entered the room, and an- 
nounced : 

“The king !” 

On this, the princess and her governess stood still. 

““ What brings the king here ?” said Catherine. 
“Ah! IT understand. Is his grace unattended ?” she 
added, to the page. 

“The Countess of Hertford is with him, an please 
your majesty,” replied the page. 

“°Tis as I suspected,” thought Catherine; and, ad- 
vancing toward the princess, she whispered, “ Be 
cautious. Mischief.enough has been done already by 
the countess. She must not triumph over us.” 

“oar me not,” rejoined Elizabeth in the same 
tone. ‘No word of mine shall betray your majesty.” 

While this was passing, a second page entered, and 
called out, as the first had done, “The king !” ‘Then 
followed a gentleman usher,bearing a wand,who made 
a similar announcement. After which, the tapestr 
covering the doorway was drawn aside, and Edward, 
accompanied by the Countess of Hertford, stepped 
into the room. Behind the young monarch came 
Fowler and Xit. 

On entering the chamber Lady Hertford’s first 
glance was directed toward Catherine, and she was 
surprised and mortified to see her exhibit so much 
calmness of manner and look. By a great effort the 
queen had succeeded in recovering her composure. 
Neither did Elizabeth betray any symptoms of agita- 
tion. As to Sir Thomas Seymour, he appeared so per- 
fectly easy and unconcerned,that no one could imagine 
that he had been the principal actor in such a scene as 
had just occurred. The only person who could not 
entirely shake off her perturbation was Mistress Ash- 
ley. But of her Lady Hertford took little heed, 

Ifaving received the obeisances of all the party whom 
he found in the room, Mdward turned to Lady Hertford, 


” 


and said, * When you begged me to come hither, good |errand, and it is for your faithful dwarf to bring you off 


aunt, you promised me an agreeable surprise, and 
some diversion. In what does the surprise consist ?” 

“Sly good sister would appear to be surprised her 
self, to judge from her looks,” observed Sir Thomas 


Seymour, “ though, it may be, notso agreeably as she 
expected. In any case, I am indebted to her for 
bringing your majesty here, though I fear it will be 
trouble taken for little gain.” 

“ Perhaps my presence was the agreeable surprise 
intended for your majesty,”’ observed the queen-dow- 
ager. “If so, I shall feel highly flattered,” 

“ Or mine,” added Elizabeth, “ though Lady Hert- 
ford could scarce know I was here.” 

“There your highness is mistaken,” rejoined the 
countess. “IT was fully aware you were here. 
Perhaps Sir Thomas will account for being here like- 
wise.” 

“Nothing more easy, good sister,” replied Seymour. 
“T came hither to see my sister Herbert, and learning 
she had gone to another part of the palace, I should 
have departed instantly, had I not found the Lady 
Elizabeth’s grace and Mistress Ashley in possession of 
the room, and I remained in converse with them for a! 
few minutes, when her majesty the queen-dowager, 
arrived, and detained me until now.” 

“ A likely story !” exclaimed Lady Hertford. “I can 
give another version of it.” 

“Indeed! then pray do so, good aunt !” cried Ed- 
ward, 

But the countess’ reply was checked by a very men 
acing glance fixed upon her by Seymeur. 

“T have bethought me, and must decline to say 
more on the subject.” replied Lady Hertford. 

« Nay, good aunt, that will not satisfy us,” cried 
Edward. “You impugn Sir Thomas’ veracity,and yet 
are unable or unwilling to prove him wrong.” 

“Press not my sister further, sire,” said Seymour. 
See you not she meditated some jest at my expense, 
which the plain statement I have given has robbed of 
its point 7” And he again looked sternly at Lady 
Hertford. 

* Ah! is it so, dear aunt ?” said Edward, laughing. 
* Confess you have failed.” 

“That cannot be denied, sire,” replied the countess. 
“Tll success should ever attend the mischief-mak- 


That some misunderstanding exists is evident—whence 
originating we care not to inquire—but it must be set 
to rights. Come, good aunt,” to Lady Hertford, “ You 
shall go back with us. As to you, gentle uncle,” he 
added, with agracious smile to Sir Thomas, “since neither 
the queen our mother, nor the princess our sister, seem 
to desire your company, we will relieve them of it, and 
will pray you to attend usin an inspection of our armory.’ 

Saluting the queen-dowager and Elizabeth, he quitted 
the chamber with Lady Hertford and Sir Thomas; the 
pages and henchmen, with Xit and Fowler following him. 

Sir Thomas Seymour remained for some time in atten- 
dance upon bis royal nephew, and though by no means 
in a cively mood, he contrived to disguise his feelings so 
effectually, and conversed with such apparent gayety and 
animation, that it was quite impossible to suspect he had 
any secret cause of uneasiness. 

Accompanied by his uncle, the young king visited the 
Tower armory and examined the formidable store of 
military engines at that time collected within it—bom- 
bards, culverins, sakers, and falconets, with portable fire- 
arms, as harque-buses, demi-hagues, and dags. Edward 
next turned his attention to the armor, noting the 
breastplate of the globose form then in use, with the 
cuisses, casques, and gauntlets. Swords of all shapes 
and sizes, from the huge two-handed blade to the beau- 
tiful damascened rapier, next underwent a careful 
inspection, with other offensive weapo:s then in use as 
lances, battle-axes, partisans and martels. While point- 
ing out such of these implements as were most worthy of 
the young king’s notice, Seymour endeavored to profit 
by the occasion to inflame his breast with a love of 
military renown, and to a certain extent succeeded. 
Edward’s cheeks glowed and his eye flashed as he lis- 
tened to his uncle’s soldier-like details of certain incidents 
in the late war with France. 

“In time, I doubt not, your majesty will lead your 
armies in person,” observed Seymour, in conclusion, 
“and then our foes may find that England possesses 
another Edward, valiant as the third of that name, or as 
the Black Prince, his warrior son.” 





er,” said Catherine. | 
“Nay, your majesty is too severe,” rejoined Ed- 
ward. ‘‘Our good aunt had no mischievous design! 
in what she proposed.” 

“So your grace thinks, and it is well you should 
continue to think so,” returned the queen. 

Any rejoinder by the countess to the queen-dowa- 
ger’s imprudent sarcasm was prevented by Sir Thomas 
Seymour, who kept his eye steadily fixed on his sister- 
in-law. 

At this juncture Xit stepped forward, and, with an 
obeisance, said, “ Your majesty came here to be sur- 
prised and diverted. “I'were a pity you should be 
disappointed. Your amiable nature also delights in 
reconciling differences where any unfortunately exist. 
Will it please you to lay your commands upon the 
Countess of Hertford to give her hand to her grace the 
queen-dowager ?” 

“ Sire !” exclaimed the countess, “ you will not suf- 
fer this ?” 

“ Nay, let it be so, good aunt,” interrupted the king. 
“The knave has some merry design which we would 
not spoil by a refusal.” 

Thus enjoined, Lady Hertford very reluctantly ad- 
vanced toward the queen. But Catherine drew her- 
self up proudly and coldly, and repelled her by a look. 
“ So—so !” cried Xit, with a comical look at the 
king. ‘“ Peradventure, we shall succeed better in the 
next attempt. Will your majesty enjoin Sir Thomas 
Seymour to take the hand of the aly Elizabeth’s 
grace ?” 

“To what purpose ?” demanded Edward. 

“We will see, sire,” replied the dwarf. 

“ Dar’st thou jest with me, thou saucy knave ?” ex- 
claimed the princess, giving him a sound box on the 
ears. 

“ Pity so soft a hand should strike so shrewdly,” 
observed Nit, rubbing his cheek. “But I have not 

et done, sire. For the last essay, I pray that Sir 
homas Seymour may be directed to give his hand to 
her majesty the queen-dowager.” 

“The command will be unavailing,” cried Cathe- 
rine, “I will not suffer him to approach me.” 

“The secret is out,” exclaimed Xit, triumphantly. 
“There has been a quarrel. .This, then, was the pleas- 
ant surprise designed for your majesty.” 

“On my faith,I believe the cunning varlet is right,” 


“ Hereafter it may be so,” returned the king, with a 
gracious smile. But, meanwhile, we must intrust the 
command of our armies to those better able to lead 
them than ourselves.” 

“Ah! kere is a weapon that merits your majesty’s 
attention,” exclaimed Seymour, taking down a large 
two-handed sword, “ With this very blade your au- 
gust sire often fought at the barriers with the Duke 
of Suffolk, who alone was his match. Your highness 
will scarce wield it.” 

“Let me try,” cried Edward, taking the mighty 
weapon, and vainly endeavoring to make a sweep with 
it. “Nay, in good sooth it is above my strength,” 
he added, resigning the weapon to his uncle. 

“IT will teach your majesty so to handle it that it 
shall defend you against ten ordinary blades,” cried 
Sir Thomas. “ As thus;” and stepping backward to a 
sufficient distance, he whirled round the immense 
blade with extraordinary quickness—delivering a 
thrust with it and instantly afterward a downright 
blow. “An enemy would have fallen for each of 
those blows,” he continued, Jaughing. ‘But the 
sword may be held with the left hand, and a thrust 
delivered in this manner,” accompanying the words 
with a suitable action. “But there is danger that 
your adversery may seize the blade and pluck it from 

ou.” 

she So I should judge,” replied Edward. “ Dost thou 
think thou couldst lift that sword ?” he added to Xit, 
who was regarding Sir Thomas Seymour’s perform- 
ance with admiration. 

“T nothing doubt my ability to wield it, sire; ay, 
and to deliver a thrust with it for the matter of that,” 
replied the dwarf, confidently. “Ihave borne Og’s 
partisan, which is a larger weapon.” ; 

“‘ Give it to him, gentle uncle,” said the king. 

“Tis not a toy for his hands,” cried Sir Fico, 
flinging down the mighty sword with a clatter that 
made Xit skip backward in affright. But he presently 
returned, and ping the pommel with both hands, 
strove, but ineffectually, to describe a circle with the 
weapon. After repeated efforts, which put his own 
head in some danger, and caused the king much mer- 
riment, Xit was obliged to desist, and confess that the 
sword was too heavy for him. 

Sir Thomas next explained to the king the various 
wards, thrusts and blows that could be practiced with 





said Edward. 


impertinence.” 

** One of them has paid for it, already,” rejoined Xit, 
taking refuge behind the youthful monarch. “ Mine 
ears are the king’s, and if your lordship deprives me of 
\them, you will do his majesty a wrong. Saving your 
presence, sire, you have been brought here on a fool’s 





with credit—as he hath done.” 
“Wisdom sometimes proceeds from the lips of fools,” 
observed Edward; ‘‘ and we have learnt more from thy 


bill, partisan and halberd, illustrating his remarks with 


“‘Lhou givest thyself strange license, sirrah,” said) the weapons in question, which he handled with the 
Seymour to the dwarf; “but if thou takest any more greatest dexterity. The lesson over, Edward returned 
such liberties with me, thine ears shall pay for thine|to the palace, and sending for Sir John Cheke and 


Doctor Cox, applied himself diligently to his studies, 
while Seymour, glad to be released, proceeded to the 
Wardrobe Tower. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SHOWING HOW UGO HARRINGTON WAS ADMITTED INTO SIR 
THOMAS SEYMOUB’S CONFIDENCE, 
On entering his own chamber, Sir Thomas at once 
threw off the mask, and his esquire, perceiving from the 
expression of his countenance that somethizg had gone 








folly than we might have done from our discernment. 


wrong, forbore to addrees him, but watched hi.u withe 
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strange sort of smile as he flung himself angrily on a| been questioned in her presence! My dear mother, 


couch. After awhile Seymour broke the silence. ‘ 
“Thou canst partly guess what has happened, Ugo, 


he said. “ But it is worse than even thy imagination|ed passion of aman accustomed to exercise self-con-| forget the emotions and temptations of youth, when 


ean conceive. I have lost them both.” 
“Piabolo! bo h! In what way, monsignore ?” | 

“The last person on earth I should have desired or 
looked for, was a secret witness of my interview with 
the princess; and at the very moment I made sure of the 
prize, it was snatched from my grasv. When I tell thee 
that Queen Catherine stepped from behind the arras, 
where she had lain perdue, listening to all my love- 
speeches to the princess, and registering all my vows, 
thou wilt conceive the scene that followed, Her ma- 
jesty looked as if she could have poniarded me, as thy 
amiable Florentines sometimes do their faithless lovers. 
But this was nothing to the reproaches I had to endure 
on both sides. They are ringing in my ears even now,” 

“The situation must have been the reverse of pleasant. 
And you failed in reconciling yourself with either cf the 
fair ones, eh, monsignore ?”’ 

“Failed utterly, Ugo. The princess is certainly lost; 
and I fear the queen also.” 

“Per dio! that is unlucky. You will remember [had 
misgivings when your lordship embarked on this 
adventure. 

“ Would I had followed the counsel, Ugo, and re- 
mained constant to Catherine. But I was enslaved by 
the charms of the bewitching Elizabeth, whom, even 
now that she scorns me, I adore.” 

(To be continu d in our next.) 





| From Chambers’ Journal.} 


A SUMMER EVENING TALE, 


{Concluded from our last. | 











“The next day shone forth just such a one as its 
predecessor, and there could not be a doubt as to the 
expediency of proceeding with my sketch. Accord- 
ingly, at the same hour, and under precisely similar 
circumstances, we proceeded to the wood; and while 
I arranged my portfolio and pencils, Madame again 
drew forth her thimble and scissors, and unrolled her 
strip of embroidery. 

“She had said that the ‘illustrious exile’ would be 
gone on the gorrow, and therefore it was with real as- 
tonishment that I recognized his advancing figure before 
I had been settled at my task a quarter of an hour. 
Madame acted surprise in the cleverest manner; and 
he explained the change in his plans, by declaring 
that he had found letters at the post office which made 
it desirable that he should remain in that locality for 
another day or two. As such was the case, he was 
determined to employ the time in sketching—and as 
it was from this spot the lovliest view was to be ob- 
tained—he hoped he would not be considered a tres- 
passer, an intruder, if he lingered near us. He did not 
dare to emulate my skill, he said, nor to attempt any- 
thing beyond such small pencil sketches as might 
serve to remind him of this beautiful spot—and—and 
of the ineffaceable recollections associated with it. 

* Again, however, he departed before trusty old 
Gibson came for the sketching equipments, and I re- 
turned bome, more inflated by my _ self-importance 
than I had been even on the previous day.” 

“O grandmamma,” interrupted Charlotte Dudley, 
“T don’t think you are doing yourself justice. I don’t 
believe you were ever inflated with vanity—dignified, 
perhaps, you were, even at seventeen.” 

“Thank you, my dear Lotty, for your good opinion; 
but I assure you I am giving you what I believe would 
have been a true description of my state of mind; 
though I donot think I need proceed with every 
minute detail of my girlish folly and wrong doing. 
Under the guidance of my traitorous governess, I met 
the young Frenchman day by day. Soon he assured 
me that it was my presence which detained him in the 
neighborhood, Then he presented me with verses, 
written, he said, in my honor, all copied, as I after- 
wards discovered,from,such French writers as Madame 
Barviilier knew I had never read. The next move 
was to implore my acceptance, as a sovvenir, of a ring, 
apparently an emerald as large as a sixpence, and 
which had belonged to his mother, he said, its origi- 
nal possessor having been the unhappy Maria Leesin- 
ski, wife of Louis XV. For a long while I resisted 
this entreaty; the jewel seemed so valuable; and _ be- 
sides, it would be necessary to retain it secretly, as a 
matter of course. When at last I complied, he as- 
sumed an heroic attitude, and poured out a torrent of 
adoration, calling me his love, his life, the star of his 
destiny—in short, his aflianced wife. 

“For this I certainly was not prepared, and I be- 
lieve I showed on the occasion a lite more ‘ dignity ’ 
than had been expected from me. Nevertheless, the 





Othello remembered that she had deceived her father 
[one it was for him. Oh, that young people 
would but believe, that their elders do not necessarily 

































































who alone was seated, seemed drowned in tears; while 
my father, white with anger, white with the suppress- 


trol, stood leaning on both hands at. one end of a long | they offer advice that is contrary to youthful impulse,” 
table; while Madame Barvillier, at the other end,| “ Ah, you don’t forget,” murmured Lotty. 

knelt on a footstool—on which, perhaps, she had} “No; I do not,” continued Lady Elderton ; “and 
dropped for some sort of support, rather than exactly | yet I declare that a breath of mystery about a young 
in supplication. gitl’s affections dims their purity—impairs all her 

“I was arraigned, and pleaded guilty to the charge|chances of happiness. Nay, there is no happiness in 
of meeting secretly and holding converse with a stran-| married life, except where a man leads a woman on- 
ger, and of deliberately concealing from my parents! wards and upwards; and how can he do this, if he has 
every transaction connected with the acquaintance-|not himself atrue soul? How can he teach her to be 
ship. Good old Gibson had already been my counsel |strorg and faithful, and to walk aright through all 
for the defence, and, as I long afterwards discovered, | slippery paths of life—if he has previousiy taught her 
had pleaded every extenuating circumstance, which, | error, and been her tempter—if he has offered her 
after all, could be only one—namely,that I had acted | the false jewel of his pretended love, and in requital 
by the advice of my governess. jof her acceptaace, has robbed her of her sincerity.” 

“T was ordered ‘to fetch the verses which had so; Lady Elderton had warmed with her theme, and 
turned my head; and I did so, carrying them in a|her last sentences had been spoken with real pathos, 
little blue silk bag in which I had kept them. At the|Her summer evening tale had been told and com. 
bottom of the bag was the ring; and when my father! mented on, leaving a deep impression on the auditors, 
drew it forth, I covered my face with my hands, and}'The twilight had by this time deepened into night 
wept for very shame. and light clouds obscured the moon. Presently the 

“ What is this?” said my father. “Be pleased to}|clock struck; then Lotty rang the bell for the servants 
explain.” \to assemble, and Mrs. Dudley rose from her couch to 

“To my surprise, Madame was silent. I wondered | conduct the family devotions. 
that she left me to narrate the history of the precious| It was midnight, and the house was so utterly still 
jewel. But hardly had I mentioned the royal lady|that the ticking of the hall-clock alone broke upon the 
who was said to have possessed it, than my father] silence; save in a large bedchamber, where two white 
burst into a bitter laugh; and carrying the ring nearer | beds remained as yet unpressed by Charlotte and Isabel 
to the window, he gazed at it for half a minute; then,|Dudley. The two girls were in their loose wrappers, 
by sheer strength, his fingers snapped it in two, as he | with their long hair plaited and arranged for the night, 
exclaimed: ‘Base metal and green glass! I see|just as their maid had left them, so far as the toilet was 
there was really a plot. Daughter, ask your mother| concerned, but both were weeping, and Isabel was in an 
to pardun you; and lead her away, while I deal with | attitude of dejection and shame. [ 
this woman. “It is arelief, Lotty, to have told you,” exclaimed 

“T felt I did not dare to touch my mother’s hand;|Isabel; ‘ but oh! Iam wretched and ashamed. (Can it 
but ever obedient to my father’s slightest wish, she in-|—can it be that grandmamma has noticed or suspected 
stantly rose; and I, holding open the door for her to| something, and so told her own story to-night—every 
pass, then mutely followed her out of the room. word of which touched my heart as an accusation? Can 

“When we were alone, I sat down penitently and |she have read Ais intentions—and suspected my folly?” 
poured out the whole story of my regret and shame.| “1 cannot tell,” replied her sister. “ But Isabel, if 
So little given to demonstration as my mother herself | you are wise, you will confess everything to grandmam- 
was, I think my vehemence almost frightened her, | ma, and ask her guidance.” 

But I know that at last she yielded to my entreaty,| ‘1 will—I promise you 1 will.” 
and putting her hand lightly on my shoulder kissed| _“ Then do it at once,” returned Lotty. “Often she 
me on my forehead. But though that kiss of forgive- | sits reading far into the night. Let me look if the light 
ness soothed my sorrow, peace and self-reconcilement |is shining from her room—it always shows beneath the 
were long in coming. Nor did my father ratify his|deor.” 

forgiveness quite as speedily as my mother had done.| “ Ob, surely she is asleep by this time.” 
These were bitter nights, when I was dismissed by} “ At any rate, let me ascertain if it be so,” resumed 
him without the accustomed benediction—and mourn- | Lotty, openivg the door gently, ‘* Yes; I see the light; 
ful days when I received only a frigid mormng recog-|she is still up. Go now—go while you have the 
nition. resolution.” 

“ As for Madame Barvillier—she was allowed one| ‘Thus strengthened by sisterly sympathy and good 
hour to pack up, and then a post-chaise conveyed her| counsel, Isabel knocked at Lady Klderton’s door, and 
tothe next town. What became of her and her as-|was promptly admitted. No room in the house was bet- 
sociate, the pretended duke, I never knew with any|ter known to ber than that bed-chamber, yet, to-night, 
degree of certainty. But twenty years later there was |its adornments impressed Isabel in a manner they had 
a cause celebre, in which an old Frenchwoman appeared | never done before. Her grandfather’s sword and epau- 
and a foreigner, accused of swindling and forgery, the | lets hung on the wall with many memorials to his fame 
description of whom singularly tallied with that of|and honor; his portrait looked down upon the scene ; 
the imposter in question.” .| while tae widow, majestic in her age, and serene in her 

There was a pause ; and it was Mrs. Dudley who| sorrow, sat with her gray hair floating over her shoul- 
broke the silence, saying, with evident emotion ; |ders, and an open Bible before her. Serene she was in 
‘ Mother, [t was kind and generous of you to give the| the sorrow of her widowhood, but to-night there was a 
girls the benefit of this story. Once you told it me|trouble on her face—a trouble arising from her belief, 
in my girlhood, and I think it was like a chart laid|that Isabel was entangling herself in a mystery. 
down, that warned me from listening to flatterg,| Yes, buta mystery that is not to be explained, since 
or indulging idle dreams about romantic admirers. | at that midnight hour, in that sacred chamber, a full con- 
But the strange thing is, that you are now the last|fession was made, and a foolish letter, sealed and stamp- 
person in the world that could have been thought|ed, quite ready for the post, was burned unread—burnt, 
guilty of an imprudence even in early youth.” together with the letter, something worse than foolish, 

“ That is,” replied Lady Elderton, “ becanse I was| which had drawn it forth. Was it a singing-master, or 
blessed in my surroundings—blessed with parents who | handsome penniless ne’er-do-well acquaintance, or mili- 
showed me how to profit by the sharp lesson I had | tary partner at a ball, who had been secking surrepti- 
learned. Yet do not think I have not paid some|}ously the hand of Isabel Dudley, co heiress of fa large 
penalty, if only in the painful associations which often | property, but under age, and very inexperienced of the 
arise. I gave up painting early in life, because the|world and its evil ways? I shall not tell. Such 
occupation constantly recalled scenes I wished to for-|schemers’ plans are singularly alike, though always with 
get. As for emeralds—pieces of green glass perhaps|a difference. It is enough that Isabel Dudley had 
—they glare at me, even across a room as if, in their] strength given her to shake off a brief infatuation. ‘travel 
verdant beauty, they were the eyes of a snake.” and reading, and cultivated society, during the next year 

“But surely, dear mother, you have had a happy jor two, enlarged her mind, and quickened her intellec- 
life,” said Mrs. Dudley, tenderly, “happy at least, for | tual taculties, so that her standard of excellence was al- 
many years ?” she added. tugether heightened.] 

“JT was supremely happy in my married life,” ve-| There is a rumor that both sisters are engaged to be 
turned Lady Elderton, ‘and my story would be in-|married—to suitors perfectly approved by their parents, 
complete, if I did not try to contrast the true love of | Perhaps “romantic” young people may say: ‘ Ap- 
an honorable man with the deceptive flatteries of an| proved because they are men of wealth sic position.” 
unprincipled fortune hunter. It may be taken as a| But that is not the chief because;” thon’, principles 
golden rule that no lover means well who prompts a| being good, and characters being sympa!ict.c, it is no 
young girl to concealment, nor seeks to load her with | mean guarantee for happiness that married people are of 








man had fascinated me; and I know not to what/the ever-increasing burden of a clandestine engage- 
depths of imprudence I might have been lured, had|ment. Poets and novelists have much to answer for 
not some small circumstance aroused the suspicion of|in so often making what they call love paramount, 
faithful old Gibson, who took upon himself to tell my |something to be indulged in, and its blind impulses 
father all he had discovered, obeyed, before simple old-fashioned duties. Yet the 

“ Can I forget the morning when I was sent for, and| greatest poets do not sin thus. Shakespeare knew 
confronted with Madame barvillier, who had been| better than to reconcile the Montagues and Capulets 
summoned from the school-room half au hour pre-| while their children lived. And the Moor might have 











viously, and forbidden to leave the library till I had] trusted Desdemona till Iago was unmasked, had not folly. 





the same rank in life, have had similar associations, and, 
in fact, have lived during their early life in a similar 
social atmosphere. And perhaps unfortunate marriages 
would sometimes be prevented, if elder friends and re- 
latives spoke sympathetically, to the young while yet 
there was time to retrace a false step; or if they emu 
lated the self-sacrifice of Lady Elderton, when, to “ point 
a moral,” she related the story of her own girlish 
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THE ALBION. 








(From Blackwood’s Mayazine.| 
Dawn. 


Dawn, with fiusht foot upon the mountain-tops, 
Stonds beckoning to the sun-gced’s golden car, 
\ Lile on her clear high brow the morning star 
Grows faiuter, as the silver misty copse 
And rosy river-bend ana village white, 
Feel the strong shafts of light. 


The tide of dreams has reached its utter ebb; 
The joy of dawn is in my Lady’s eyes, — 
\ bere at her window w.th a balf surprise 
She sees the meadows meshed with fairy web, 
And bears the happy skylark far above 
Singing, ‘‘ Llive! I love! 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” 
Part the ‘Third; Book the Third. 
IN LA VENDEE—THE MOTHER. 


UI—Mvtrerincs AMONG THE Peasants. 
(Continued trom our last.| 





ETc., ETC 








out for some other village, and the mob dispersed. 

A group remained before the placard; Michelle Flechard 
joined this knot of people. 

They were cowmenting on the names of the men declared 


is to say, Whites and Blues. 


body. Nineteen are only nineteen. They have net got Riou, 
they have not got Benjamin Moulins, nor Goupil, of the parish 
of Andouille.” 

** Nor Lorieul of Monjean,” said another. 

Others added, ** Nor Brice-Denys.” 

** Nor Frangois Dudouet.” 

* Yes, of Laval.” 

** Nor Huet of Launey-Villiers.” 

** Nor Gregis,” 

“sor Pilen.” 

** Nor Filleul.” 

* Sor Mericent.” 

‘Nor Guebarree.” 

** Nor the three brothers Logerais.” 

** Nor Monsieur Lechandelier de Pierreville.” 

** Idiots !” said a stern-faced, white-haired old man, 
have all, if they have Lantenac.”, 

“ They have not got him yet,” murmured one of the young 
men. 

The cld man adde': ‘‘ Lantenac taken, the soul is taken. 
Lantenac dead, Vendee is slain.” 

** Who, then, is this Luntenac ?” asked a townsman. 

A townsman replied, ‘ He is a ci-devin'.” 

Another added, * He is one of those who shoot women.” 
Michelle Flechard heard and said, “ It is true.” 

They turned towards her. 

She went on, ‘Yes, he had me shot."’ 

It was a strange speech; it was like hearing a living woman 
declare herself dead. 
piciously. 

She was indeed a startling object; trembling at everything, 
scared, quaking, sbowing a sort of wild-animal trouble, so 
frightened that she was the cause of fright to others. There is 
always something terrible in the feebl of a despairing wo- 
man. She is a creature who has reached the furthest limits of 
destiny. But peasants have not a habit of noticing details. One 
of them muttered, ** She might easily be a spy.” 

** Hold your tongue and get away from here,” said the good 
woman, in a low tone, who had already spoken to her. 

Michelie Flechard replied: ‘ Lam doing no harm. I[ am look- 
ing for my children.” 

The good woman glanced at those who were staring at Michelle 


They 





touched her forehead, wit one finger, aud winked, saying, ‘She 
is crazy.” 
Then she took her aside and gave her a biscuit. 
Michelle Flechard, without thanking her, began to eat 
greedily. 
a Yes,” said the peasant, “ she eats like an animal— she is an 
diot.” 
So the tail of the mob dwindled away. They all went away, 
one after anotber. 
the peasant woman, ‘* Good! | have eaten. 
Tourgue +” 
* The fit is on her again !” cried the peasant. 
“Il must go to La Tourgue ! 
Tourgue !” 
** Never ?” exclaimed the peasant. 


I see you really are crazy |! Listen, poor woman you look tired. 
Will you come to my house and rest yourself ?” 
** T never rest,” said the mother. 


woman, 


have stolen my children! A little girl and two boys. 
from the Carnichot in the forest. 
Caimaud about we. 
yonder. It was the Caimand who cured me. 
“something broken. All that is what happened to me. 
there is Sergeant Radoub besides You can ask bim. 
tell you. Why he was the one we met in the wood. 


the little girl's is Georgette. My husband is dead, 
woman. Show methe road! Iam not crazy—i am a mother 
I have lost my children ! Lam trying to find them. 
all. I don’t know exactly which way 1 have come. 
night in a barn on the straw, 
going. 
trath, You ought to help me to find my cbildren, 
belong to the neighbourhood, 
where,” 


stood; you may get yourself taken up in that way.” 
** But La Tourgue !" cried the mother. 


1 must go to get to La Tourgue !” 





outlaws, ‘There were peasants and townsmen among then); that | the eighteenth. 


People began to look at her a little sas- | 


Show me the way to La 


‘‘Aud her feet are torn to pieces!” murmured the peasant 


I slept last top to take breath 
la Lourgue, that is where i am | SOP tO take breath. 
lam notathief. You must aa that | am telling tae exhaustion which she had reached, another step became a ques- 


1 do uot | tion. C “ 
Iwas shot, but I do not know Countering no other village, not even a house. She took first 


The peasant shook her head, and said, ‘* Listen, stranger. In 
times of revolution you mustn't say things that cannot be under- | *PProaching her goal ? 


** Madam, for the love effect of the Last Station.* ; e 
of the Child Jesus aud the Blessed Virgin up in Paradise, I beg| #24 die there? There came a moment when it seemed impos- 


of you, madam, | entreat you, I conjure you, tell me which way| © {5 reference , to in Roman Catholic churches, The Last Station 
us that wherein thr tall Trans, 
. 


| The peasant-woman flew into a 
| 1 do not know. 
‘place People do not go there.” 
|" * But Lam going,” said the mother. 

And she set forth again. The woman watched her depart, 
| muttering, ‘St ll she must have something to eat.’’ 


sible to her toadvance further. The sun was sinking, the forest 


passion. 
And if I knew, I woald not tell. It is a bad | growing dark; the paths were hidden beneath the grass, and she 


was helpless. She had nothing left but God. Sune began to 
call; no voice answered. 

She looked about; she perceived an opening in the branches, 
turned in tbat direction, and found herself suddenly on the edge 


She ran after Michelle Flechard, and put a roll of black bread | of the wood. 


in her hand. 

‘* That is for your dinner.” : 

Michelle Flechard tcok the buckwheat bread, did not answer, 
| did not turn her head, but walked on. 
| She went cut of the village. As she reached the last houses, 
| she met three ragged, barefooted little children, She approach- 
ed them, and said, *‘ These are two g rls and a boy.” 

Noticing that they looked at the bread, she gave it to them. 

The children took the bread, then grew frightened. 

She plunged into the forest. 

IV.—A Mistake. 

On the same morning, before the dawn appeared, this hap- 
pened amid the gloom of the forest, along the cross-road which 
goes trom Javene to Lecousse. 

All the roads ot the Bocage are between high banks, but of all 
the routes, that leading from Javene to Parigney by the way of 
Lecousse is most deeply imbedd Besides that, it is winding. 
It is a ravine rather than a road. This road comes from Vitre, 
and had the honor of jolting Madame de Sevigne’s carriage. It 
is walled in on the right and lett by hedges. There could be no 
better place tor an ambush. 

On this morning, an hour before Michelle Flechard from ano- 





But the drum bad beat tor the last time; the billsticker posted ther point of the forest reached the first village, where she had 
uy the placard; the mayor retired into the house; the crier set | seen the ghostly spectacle of the waggon escorted by gendarmes, 


a crowd of men filled the copses where the Javene road cros es 
the bridge over the Couesnon. The branches hid them. These 
men were peasants, all wearing those jackets of skins which the 
kings of Brittany wore in the sixth century, and the peasants in 
‘the men were armed, some with gtns, others 
with axes. Those who carried axes had jast prepared in an open 


A peasunt said: ‘* After all they have not got hold of every-| space a sort of pyre of dried faggots and billets all ready for set- 


ting on fire. Those who had guns were stationed at the two 

sides of the road in watchful positions, Anybody who could 

have looked through the leaves would have seen everywhere 

fingers on triggers, and guns aimed toward the openings left by 

the interlacing branches. These men were on the watch. All 

the guns converged toward the road, which the first gleams of 
day had begun to whiten. 

| in this twilight low voices held converse. 

** Are you sure of that ?” 

** Well, they say 50.” 

** She is about to pass?” 

** They say she is in the neighborhood.” 

‘She must not go out of it.” 

** She must be burned.” 

“* We are three villages who have come out for that.” 

* Yes; but the escort ?’’ 

*« The escort will be killed.” 

‘+ But will she pass by this road ?” 

«* They say so.” 

«‘Tben she comes from Vitre?” 

| ** Why not ?” 

| ** But somebody said she was coming from Fougeres.” 

| «* Whether she comes from Fougeres or Vitre, she comes from 

‘the Devil.” 

* Yes.” 

** And must go back to him.” 

** Yes.” 

‘* So she is going to Parigne ?” 

** It seems 50.” 

“* She will not go.”” 


| “No, 


| ‘No, no, no !” 

| * Attention.” 

| It now became prudent to be silent, for the day was breaking. 

Suddenly these ambushed men held their breath; they caught 

a sound of wheels and horses’ feet. They peered through the 
branches, and perceived indistinctly a long wagon, an escort on 

horseback, and something on the waggon, coming towards them 

‘along the bigh-banked road. 

| “ There she is,” said one, who appeared to be the leader, 

| * Yes,” said one of the scouts; “ with the escort.” 





. * How many men ?’ 


| ** Twelve.” 

“* We were told they were twenty.” 

‘« Twelve or Twenty, we must kill the whole.” 

“ Wait till they get witbin sure aim ” 

A little later, the wagon and its escort appeared at a tara in 
the road, 

* Long live the King,” cried the chief peasant. 

A hundred guns were fired at the same instant. 

When the smoke scattered, the escort was scattered also. 


When Michelle Fiechard had devoured her biscuit; she said to! Seven horsemen had fallen; five had fled. The peasants rashed 
Now where is La| up to the wagon. 


** Hold,” cried the chief; ‘it is not the guillotine ! 
ladder.”’ 

A long ladder was, in fact all the waggon carried. : 

The two horses had fallen wounded; the driver had been 


It isa 


‘ t “Do you want to get| killed, but not intentionally. 
yourself killed, eh ? Besides, | don’t know the way there. Ah ! 


** All the same,” said the chief; ‘‘a ladder with an escort looks 
suspicious. It was going towards Parigne. It was for the es- 
calade of La Tourgue, no doubt.” 

“ vet us buen the ladder,” cried the peasants. 

And they burned the ladder. 

As for the funeral wagon for which they had been waiting, it 





Michelle Flechard began again, * Don't I tell you that they| was pursuing another road, and was already two leagues off, in 
I come, | the village where Michelle Flechard saw it pass at sunrise. 
You can ask Tellmarch the 
And the man I metin the feld down | 
wi coemne ae | had given her bread, she took her way at random through the 
He will | ¥ood. 
Three ! 1) 
tell yon three children ! The oldest one’s name is—Rene-Jean— deraoe ys Pra 
I y 7 li that. Th th or boy’: sj ’ ¥ ‘ Beatec erself again. e 
Lag A ongued r- <thagag tha ae de Mca ‘They killed gue which first attacks the muscles, then passes into the bones 
him. He was a farmer at Siseoiznard, You look like a kind | —Westiness like thet of aslave, She wasaslave in truth, the 


V.—Vox in DesErto. 
When Michelle Flechard left the three children to whom she 


Since nobody would point out the road, she must find it out 
Now and then she sat down, then rose, then re- 
She was borne down by that terrible fati- 


‘slave of her lost children. She must find them; each instant 


' 


‘That is | tbat elapsed might be to t eir burt; Whoever has a duty like 


that imposed upon her has no rights; it is forbidden even to 
Bat she was very tired. In the extreme of 


Could she manage it? She had walked all the day, en- 


the right path, then a wrong one, ending by losing herself amid 
leafy Javyrinths, exactly resembling one another. Was she 
Was she nearing tbe term of her Pas- 
sion ? 
Was she about to fall in the road, 


our falls upder the weight of the cross,— 


She had before her a valley, narrow as atrench, at the bottcm 
of which a clear streamlet ran ulong over the stones. She dis- 
covered then she was burning with thiret. She went down to 
the stream, knelt by it, an1 drank 

She took advantage ot her kueeling position to say her prayers. 

When she rose, she tried to decide upon a course. She crossed 
the brook, 

Beyond the little valley stretched, as faras the eye could 
reach, a vast plateau, covered with a vast underbrush, which, 
Starting from the brook, ascended in a slope. and filled the 
whole horizon. The forest had been a solitude; this plain was 
a desert, Behind every bush of the forest she might meet some 
one; on the plateau,as far as she could see. nothing met her gaze. 
: nn birds, which seemed frightened, were flying away over the 

cath. 

Then, in the midst of this awful abandonment, feeling her 

nees give way under her, and, as if gone suddenly mad, the 
distracted mother flung forth this strange cry into the silence: 
‘* Is there any one here ?” 

She waited for an apswer. Itcame. A low, deep voice burst 
forth; it proceeded from the verge of the horizon, was borne on- 
ward from echo to echo; it resembled either a peal of thunder 
or acannon, and it seemed as if the voice replied to the mother’s 
question, and that it said, ** Yes ” 

Then the silence closed in anew. 

The mother rose, animated with fresh life; some one was 
there; it seemed to her as if she had now some person with 
whom she conld speak. She had just drank and prayed; her 
strength came back; she began to ascend the plateau in the 
direction whence she had heard that vast and far off voice. 
Suddenly she saw a lofty tower start up on the extreme edge 
of the horizon. 1t was the only object visible amid the savage 
landscape; a ray frow the setting sun crimsoned its summit. It 
was more than a league away. Behind the tower spread a great 
sweep of scattered verdure, lost in the mist—it was the forest of 
Fougeres. 

This tower appeured to her to be the point whence came the 
thundering which had sounded like a summons in her ear. Was 
it the tower which had given the answer to her cry ? 
Michelle Flechard reached the top of the plateau; she had 
nothing but the plain before her. 
She walked toward the tower. 

VI—Tue Crisis. 
The moment had come. ‘ihe inexorable held the pitiless. 
Cimourdain bad Lantenac in his hand. 
The old royalist rebel was taken 1n his lair; it was evident that 
he could not escape and Cimonrdain meant that the Marquis 
should be beheaded here--upon his own territory—his own 
lands—on this very spot—in sight of his ancestra! dwelling- 
place, that the feudal stronghold might see the head of the 
feudal lord fall, and the example thus be made memorable. 
It was with this intention that he had sent to Fougeres for the 
guillotine which we lately saw upon its road. 
To kill Lantenac was to slay La Vendee; to slay La Vendee was 
to save France. Cimourdain did not hesitate. ‘The very ferocity 
of his patriotism kept his conscience :t rest, 
* The Marquis appeared lost; as far as that went, Cimourdain 
was tranquil, but ancther point troubled him. The struggle 
must inevitably be a terrible one. Cauvain would direct it, and, 
perhaps, would wish to take part; this young chief was a soldier 
at heart; he was just the man to fling himself into the thick of 
this pugilistic combat. If he should be killed ? Gauvain—his 
child! His sole object of affection on earth! So far fortune 
had protected his youth, but fortune grows weary. Cimourdain 
trembled. His strange destiny had placed him here between 
these two Gauvains, for one ot whom he wished death, for the 
other life. 
‘Tbe cannon shot which had roused Georgette in her cradle and 
summoned the mother in the deptbs of her solitude had done 
more than that. Either by accident or owing to the intention of 
the man who fired the piece, the ball, although only meant as a 
warning, had struck the guard of iron bars which protected the 
great loophole of the first floor of the tower, and had broken and 
half wrenched itaway. The besieged bad not had time to repair 
this damage. 

The besieged had been boastful, but they had very little am- 
munition. + heir situation, indeed, was mach more critical than 
the beriegers supposed. If they had had power enough they 
would have blown up La Tourgue when they and the enemy 
should be together within it; this had been their dream; but 
their reserves were exhausted. ‘They had not more than thirty 
charges left for each wan. They bad plenty of guns, blunder- 
busses, and pistols, but few cartridges. They had loaded all the 
weapons in order to keep up a steady fire—but how long could 
this steady firing last ? ‘hey must lavishly exhaust the resources 
which they required to husband. That was the difficulty. For- 
tunately (sinister fortune !) the struggle would be mostly man 
to man; sabre and poniard wou!d be more needed than fire-arms, 
The conflict would be rather a duel with knives than a battle 
with guns. ‘This was the hope of the besieged. 

The interior of the tower seemed impregnabie. In the lower 
hall, which the mine had breached, the retirade so skilfully con- 
structed by Lantenac guarded the entrance. Behind the retirade 
was a long table covered with loaded weapons, blunderbusses, 
carbines, and muskets; sabres axes, and poniards. Since they 
had no powder to blow up the tower, the crypt of the oubliette 
could not be utilised; therefore the Marqais had closed the door 
of the dungeon. above the ground-tloor hall was the round 
chamber which could only be reached by the narrow, winding 

tai This chamber iu which there was also placed a table 
covered with loaded weapons ready to hand, was lighted by the 
great loophole, the grating of which bad just been broken by the 
cannon-ball. From this chamber the spiral stairca-e led to the 
circular room on the second floor, in which was the iron do r 
communicating with the bridge-castle. This chamber was called 
indifferently the Room with the Iron Door, or the Mirror Room, 
from numerous small looking-glasses hung to rusty old nails on 
the bare stone of the wall—a fantastic mivgling of elegance and 
rude desolation. 

Since the apartments on the upper floor could not be success- 
fauily defended, this Mirror Room became what Manesson-Mallet, 
that great authority concerning the laws of fortified places would 
call ** the last post where the besieged can capitulate.” The 
struggle, as we have already said, would be to keep the assail- 
ants trom reaching this room. 

This second floor circular chamber was lighted by loopholes, 
nevertheless a torch was burning there. This torch in an iron 





She was in the Via Dolorosa, and felt the overwhelming | holder like the one in the hall below, had been kindled by 


Imanus, and the end of the sulphur-match placed nearit. He 
was horribly careful ! 
(To be continued in our next.) 
Ga This translation is printed by the permission of Hanrraj& BRorTaras. 
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The Pacific Mail Steamship Company.|THE FINANCES OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 


The increasing prosperity of this Asso- 
ciation, under the able management of 
Rurvs Hates, is rapidly on the 
attention of our best Capitalisis and In- 
vestors. The following report will there- 
fore be read with interest : 


Orrice oF THE Paciric Mart STeamserP Co., ' 
New York, September 18th, 1874. 

The Auditing Committee of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company yesterday made the follow- 
ing Report, to the President and Directors, of 
its financial condition : 

To Russert Sace, Esq., Presdent, and the 
Directors of the Compmy : o> 

GenTLEeMEN : After a thorough examination 
of the books of this Company, we find the re- 
sult as per statement annexed of cash, assets 
and liabilities now presented to you :— 

SEPTEMBER 177H, 1874. 
Assets. 
Cash in dink... .ccccccccscee--cocccccccsces $256,146 61 
Loaned on ao e sperupsemmnneneenenes 00,000 00 
ay hare elicitin pagel 
Insurance on City of Guatemala, which we 
hive been notified will be paid to our Lon- 
don bankers when French Consul’s certifi- 

cate is rec’d, now on the way. .Fr. 1,000,000 
Subsidy due on October Ist trom U.S. Gov- 

ernMent....+esceeees weereseee ee reeerrees 
6,000 shares Pacific Mail, at 48....+++-+++- 


70,908 00 


220,000 00 


125,000 00 
288,000 00 


$1,060,054 61 





Liabilities. P 

Due John Roach & Son on City of 

Tokio on application of steam, 

say September 25—October 1.. - $150,000 00 
Due after successful trial trip, 

showing 14 1-2 knots per hour.. 150,000 00 
Loan from Panama KR. Co., due 

August 29th, 1875....+00-+00--- 500,000 00 
Bills payable Sept., 1874.¢17,335 03 
= Oct. “ 60,332 34 


iad a * , 

“ Dec. « §9,518 52 

“ Jan., 1875, 12,430 76 

“ Feb. 16,497 66 

220,313 37 





Due in London February 
15th, 1875, on charter 
of British steamer Mi- 
kado...... eccccecees--£7,374 33 36,871 56 1,057,124 93 


Surplus of assets......s.ceecsecceeecereees> $2,869 68 
which could be realized by October Ist, 1874, 
over total liabilities of every kind. 


Additional Assets. ' 
Due the ring ed by Central American 
States up to June 1, 1574, for mail services. 
Due fom Mexican Government for mail 
services up to October 1, 1874....e.eeeee-s 
Due from United States Government, Ala- 
Dama claims.....cosssscceecrooeseees cose 





$70,000 00 
65,060 00 
20,600 00 


155,600 00 
Due from Union Pacific RR. Co., in 

Pispute.cccccc.cccccccccccccccce:: $225,000 
(25 per cent. of this sum is due to the 

Panama Railroad when collected.) 

Due from Insurance Companies on 

steamship Guatemala, in litigation. 40,000 
(Lost on Central Americar coast in 

1872.) 

Contingent Liability. 
The city claims from the Company 

tor taxes, now in litigation........ 43,000 

The steamship City ot Peking is entirely paid 
for, and no other amount is due on the City of 
Tokio, except the $300,000 stated in the list of 
liabilities. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars cash has been 
paid to John Roach & Son on three new iron 
propellers now being built, at about 3,700 tons 
each, to cost $600,000 apiece, to be finished in 
ene year, and to be paid for in twenty-four 
monthly payments of $75,000 each. 

The committee further explicity state that 
there is no other —— in the shape of loans, 
or any other indebtedness, except what arises in 
the regular course of the business of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, as shown by their 

ks. 


The amount of freight uncollected on cargoes 
now afloat is, we believe, more than sufficient to 





pay all u dited ts and debts of all 
agencies of the Company. 

Frevx. L. Taxcort, 

F. ALEXANDRE, Auditing Committee. 


W. H. Guton, 
By order of the Board. 


The receipts of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company at the New York office from January 
1st to September 22d were, on outward business, 


$1,150,385, and on homeward business, $1,092,-|224¢* ‘he laws of New York. 


The following circular has just been 
issued and the attention of all holders of 
the State is hereby directed to it. 


Ricawonp, Va., 10th September, 1874. 
10 THE CREDITORS OF VIRGINIA 

Pursuant to acthority vi sted in the Governor 
ani freaa»rer by a joint resclu'ion of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia approve! April 30:h, 
1874, we i: Vite and appoint a conference, to be 
held in the Capitol, at Richmond, at 12 o’clock, 
M., on Tuesday, the 10th day of November 
next, between all the Creditors of the State— 
home and foreigo—or their duly accredited de- 
puties, and the undersigned, as Commirsioners 
for Virginia, 
The object of the conference is to effect such 
exact and authentic understanding of the 
resources aud liabilities of Virginia, and to con- 
sider such prepositions for final agreement 
between the parties interested, es will afford the 
best attainable security for the righ’s and inter: 
esta both of Pubiic Creditors and the Coummon- 
wealth. 
James L Kemper, Governor. 
R M T. Hunter, Treasurer, 








Life Insurance in Massachusetts. 


The present year cloacs a decade of vast devel- 
opment in life insurance, and not, we must say, 
of equally vast success. Mr. Julios L. Clarke 

our State Commissione:, who-e last report on 
life and accidental companies, has just been ie- 
sued, finds that the 65 companies which ap- 
peared in bis report for 1870, have now dropped 
to 41, the rest having failed or been compelled 
to consolidate or to withdraw from the State, 
the inevitable omen of failure. Five more have 
been admitted to the S'ate, some of them not in 
season to appear iu this report, which covers 44 
companies, Thirty-four of these companier 
antedate the great developm:nt period of 
1864-70, and itis assuriog to know tbat they 
hold $0 per cent. of the 750 000 policies now in 
force. From 1863 to 1873 the business of the 
life ineurance companies doing business in Mae- 
secbuseits has risen as follows: 










1863. 1873. 
Policies in force....... e 97. 753,071 
Amount insured there - -$259,725,190 $1,598,944.992 
Total imcomes....+... 10,365,152 111,968,272 
Gross assets....+-« -- 33,387,401 345,827,276 
Surplus over all liabilities...... 7,366,106 26,267,371 


Claims on acount of death were paid to the 
jamount of nearly $25,000 000, and payment war 
resisted on only 3 percent of the claims In half 
of the cont-sted cases the courte decided in favor 
of the companies. 

Extrava.ence kills life insurance companies, 
as it does every other private or pnblic enter- 
prise. The per cent. of expenses to the premium 
receipts isa sure indication of tae tendencies, 
Mr. Clarke says that 25 per cent. rhou!d be the 
utmost limit of expenses, and that when they 
ran up to 40 aud 60 per cent. insolvency i- 
merely a question of time, and a short time too. 
Some of the twenty-six companies which have 
fatled since 1870 had expenses as high es 70 per 
cent The average expenses of all companires 
doing business in the State has fallen from 18.20 
ia 1871 to 13.£6 in 1873, while the average of 
the tive Musachusette companies is 13.23. The 
oumber of policies issue! last year was lees than 
in 1872, 1870 and 1869, and at this moment 
there is undeniably les; tendency to inture than 
atthe time of the most assiduous d:iumming. 
L fe insurance pr: mixes from this time to settle 
down to its legitimate place, e8 & beneficent pr - 
vision for the need of :amilies liable to be left 
destitute, but it wil cease to be regarded as a 
patent method of amassing weal h or even asa 
satisfactory inves'ment for any considerable an- 
uual saving. - Springfield Republican. 





NationaL Banks anp State Usuay Laws — 
Errect or Accrprance or Drarra.— We take from 
the Boston Advertiser the following recent deci- 
sons of the Massachusetts Supreme Court : 

The Central National Bank of the Ci'y of New 
York ve. Joreph Pratt. —This was an action bya 
vational bank against the defendant to bold bim 
as en indorsec of a bill of exchange drawn by 
Joseph M. Strong of New Youk upon Matt Ellis 
of toston, payable to the order of the defendant, 
and by him indorsed to the plaintiff bank by 
which it was discounted The defense was ueury 
On the part of 
‘be plaintiffs it was contended that the bill of 


563, the whole showing an increase of $529,615] exchange would not be void. even if usurious in- 


over the same time last year. The company 
have landed at Pier 42 North River since April 


6th, besides other freight, 3,615 tons of tea and 
86 tons of silk. 


Tue ColossrUM (corner 35TH STRERT AND 
Broapwar).—The attractions of this popular 


place of amusement comprise the magnificent 
cyclorama of ‘* Paris by Night” with moonlight, 
starlight, gaslight, and the realistic thunder 
storm ; Professor Sedgwick's lecture on Salt Lake 
City; the Devil's Gorge; the Sybil’s Cave; the 
organ recitals by eminent professors, among 
them George W. Morgan; the masks and faces 
and blind reading in charge of Miss Angie Schott; 
Moore's melodies, illustrated by paintings by 
Mr. Matt Morgan, the manager, and the grand 
promenade vocal concerts by such distinguished 
artists as Mme. Annie Kemp Bowler, Mr. ‘iom 
Bartleman, Miss Lillie Andrews, Mme. Emile 
Gilbert, Mr. Charles Pike, Miss Annie Macken- 
zie--a programme which for its variety and refine- 
ment recommends itself to our amusement- 
.cving public. 

The feature known as the Devil’s Gorge is a 
good representation of a wild cavern with a real 
waterfall, all very appropriately named, | 


terest had been taken by them. This questivn 
was received for the determination of the Su- 
preme Cvurt, which has now given judgment 
for the plaintiffs. The rescript is as follows: 

Th- provision of the Tuited States statutes of 
1864, chapter 160 eec.ion 20, which fixes as the 
penalty for taking usurious interest the forfei- 
ture ot the entire interest charged, applies uni- 
fo:mly to all national banks organized under 
the statute. This provision is within tbe con- 
stitutional power of Congrese, and supercedes 
the State laws imposing penalties for usury eo 
far as applicab'e to national tanks. 





Town Raitsoap Arp Bonps ConTrstep —The 
Delaware (N. Y) Gazette says: ‘* The town of 
Hancock iu th‘'s county, has already commenc- 
ed several suits againat the holders of the 
bonds, to cancel the town bonds issued in aid of 
the New York and Oswego Midland Railroad. 
Several are pending in the State courts and also 
in the United States Circuit Court. Eminent 
counsel are employed, to wit: ex-Juige E 
More of New York city, and ex-Judge C. Maron 
of Hamilton. Both these counsel, we uvuder- 
stand, give it as their opinion, after careful ex- 
amination, that the bonds are void and cannot 
be colli cted, 





j ment of this State at Albany, 


Currency Redemption. 
AnoTHtR CALL ON THE NaTionaL Eayxs. 


The Tre surer has issued a circular reqrest- 
ing national bank: to make an addi ional de- 
tost of five per cent. for the redemption of 
their circulaton ‘be Uni ed Sta‘es not.s may 
be sent to the Treasurer under th: contract of 
the Ircasury Department with Adams Express 
Compsny, aod under the same regulations as 
are pres ribed for the forwarding of no‘es and 
currency cf the United States for redemption. 
The expecs 8 0! the transportation will be paid by 
the department which w ll be reimbursed therefoz 
If eny bank sball prefer, it may forward the re- 
quired amount by its draft on New York, Bceston 
or Philad Iphia, to the order of the Treaeurer of 
the Ucited St.tes and paysble in United States 
notrs Acknow'edgement wil be nade to each 


ed in payment of the additional five per cent. 
deposit. 


porit, and ths tanks notified. Compliance with 


teeponse will be made to it, 
loctance that this course Las been decided apcn 


shall be made. 


on'side in the ‘o'lowing forms: 
$ S. Note. 

Adams Expr 8: Com any. 
‘Treasurer «f the United States, Washington, 

D.C. 
From 








t' 


r mittance je forwer'ed, 
the bank. 
pany the ramittance if made by dreft. 


exp'avation of the Treasurer's action: 


its passage; and before any arrangement could 


banking system bad to contend with. 


bank, and of m»king frequent calls upon them 
to reimburse tho Treasurer for their redeem: d 
notes, allof which requires a large amount ot 
clerical labor. 
demption agency is now in gcol w rkivg order, 


with the belp of the deposits mate in response 


cent. 





flourishing Association, which was in- 
corporated by Act of Parliament in 1843, 
has just issued its Fortieth Annual state- 


$445,986. 

Mr. Hamilton Bruce, who has been so 
long and so favorably known in Insurance 
circles, has accepted the agency in this 
city of the company, who have deposited 
$200,000 with the Insurance Depart- 








bavk for i's Geporit when completed, by a remit- 
tance to it of a certiticatein proper form. United 
Sta'es notes unfit for circulation will be accept-|course of the railroad, vear 


As rapidly as the notes of banks mak. for a etation—in all, thir'y-ssven or thirty eight 
ing the addi'icnal deposit shall be areo:ted, 
their amount wi'l be charged against the de-| paid in ten days; $100.0 when the de-d was 


this request is optional with the national banks, 


bat it is hoped th t a prompt and general] Foulks and Robert Eastburr, when the agent of 
It is with great re-| (he company proposed to p y the whele $12,000 


and strenuous exertions kava been made to pre- 
vent it from becoming necessary, but it now} Toesday last Mr. Comly paid over to Mr. Van- 
seems imprssible to prevent a1 interrurtion ip horn the $1,950, according to the original stipu- 
the redemption of the national bank notes lation. The prospect that woik will soon begin 
onless 9 farther deposit of United States notes | ;aijroad matters, to Yardlevviile, 


In cage of remittances by express the packages | ¥i'b visitore. 
must be put up in boxes or warppers of stout 
paper or cloth, tied with strong twine, secured | bidding for the work. 
by carefully s»aling, and plainly markea on the | mente for the right of wy have been «flected 


Under contract with 


Bank, for redemption of circula-| genesr, contains th: foll .wing: 


jon. 

A letter of advice written en not lees thin balf : 
arheet of commercial nts payer must be put the Delaware River branch of the Ncrth Penneyl 
ine'da the pack’ gs. and a duplica‘e letter should | vatis railroad from Jenkintown to Yardleyville, 
be sent by mail toths Treasurer on the dey the 
The letters should 
state the purpose of the remittace», and contain 
a's) a stetomert of the amount of circelstion ot 
‘The tame statement should accom-| ‘uodred and fcrty-two. Many cf theee,of course, 


The following additional reasons are given ip 
The act : 
of June 20th, 1874, establishing a new aiiaae directors as belng tbe lowest «nd most favorable, 
tion agency, went int» effect immediately up» | and these were examine! and compared by the 


be made for their redemption, the bank noes 
began to accumulate in large quantities at the 
Creasurer’s office, It therefore becams necersary 
to direct all the effort at fi st toward counting 
an! making payment for the notes, leaving the 
assortment to gh ta for afterwa:d. ‘Some 
weeks elap ed before the assorting-room could D ' > 
be placed in working ord:r and by that time ee ee 
the redemption fond hai teen eo seriously im- 
paired that it was imposible to regain lost 
ground. Ten or twelve millions of the original 
depo-it of $17 000 010 were paid out before any 
real progress ws8 made with the assortment. 
There are difficulties inherent iu any system of 
redemption of national bank notes which render 
the assortment a work of greater d fficulties 
than the assorting-houses under the old State 
In the road, ranning from the middie of the Delaware 
first place, the number of banks is three or four thirt , tbh. 1 

times greater than thcs2 with which the old een ene Se Ones ce 
assorting bo: se bai to deal, and the difficulty 
of assortment increases in much greater rates 
than the number of banks. The great similarity 
between all the bank notes of the same cenomi- 
nation, and «specia!ly between those of banks 
of the same nam; ia different S:ates, renders 
great cantion necessary. Adied to thia is the 
necezsity of keeping an exact account with each 


The assorting branch of tne re- 
and is improving Caily; and it is hoped that, 
to the Treasurer's circular, the work may be ro 


brought up that hereafter the agency will be 
able to turn in the o:iginal deposit of five per 


Tue British America ASSURANCE | its constiuciion, which wil! be fo ly sufficient to 
Company or ‘Toronto, Canapa.—This | complete it. 


ment, showing cash assets in gold of finiehed, this road w'll not only be an importart 

































































































A New Railroad between New York and 
Philadelphia. 


The project of buildiog anew railroad from 
Philadelph‘a to New York by an ex'ension of 
and «onvectiin with the North Pennsylvanta 
Rai road hes already been mentioned in these 
columne. 
The Philadelphia Pulletin says: 
“Several atte rpts to build roads {o New York 
have heretofore failed, and this project it was 
thought by many persons would end in a simi« 
Jar way; but recent transactions have changed 
matters somewhat, and there is now considerable 
excitement about Yardleyville and vicinity, 
where the rew road is to cross the Delaware, at 
the very fair prospect ofsuccers About the end 
of July Mr. Joshua Comly asagent for the Dela- 
ware branch cf the Worth Peanvylvania Riilroad 
Company, entered into an agreement with 
Joseph A. Vanhorn forthe purchase of that 
portion of his land lying east of the proposed 


the Fallsington 
road, and also one acre north cf the railroad, 


acres, at $500 per acre. OU: th's price $00 was 
paid on signing the : rticles; $195) wae to be 


ready, and the balances to be secured by mort 
gage on the jroperty. ‘the sorvey was 
made a few days afterwards by Benjamin G 


on delivery of the deed. ‘ihis was agreed to by 
Mr. Vanborn. Owing to a change in the line 
the deed hs not yet been comypletid but on 


has drawo many people who ere interested in 
where the 
hoteles have fora week or two been thiooged 
Thi se strangers came to examine 
the site of the bridge avd ‘h» line surveyed for 
ibe road towards Jenkintown, with the view of 
It is siated that settle. 


with moet of the landhol’es through Bucks 
‘etnty, by Joshua Comly. Lo some cases nevrly 
$500 per acie bas been allowed for the land 
takeao.”’ 


The last is us of the Doylestown (Pa ) Intelli- 


“Tne proposals from contrectora for building 


nd the Delaware River and Bound Brook Rail- 
road, we:e under consideration last week. Wo 
learn that the number of bids received was ope 


were for sactions of the propored 1oids. Out of 
this number abi ut forty were selectel by the 


railroad officers aud engineers during the past 
week. The right of way tas beon secured over 
nearly the entire route on the most favorable 
terms, and everything promi-es ar early and 
successful completion «f the enterprie, Thea 
road is considered an easy and cheap one to build, 
end it ig said it can be construc e} for from 
As regards the 
comparatively low price of labor and material, 
especially of iron, this is an usnally favorable 
time for beginning a new railroud, and it is be- 
lieved that it can be built for several thousand 
dollars lees por mile thau a yur or twoazo. 

‘*fhe portion of the road to be built by the 
North Peonsylvania Railrcad Company, running 
from Jenkintown to the middle of the lelaware 
below Yardleyvilie, over the route, is about 
twenty miles long. The Now Jersey part of the 


route throughout is considered by railroad men 
as a very desirable one, bith as to ths grades 
and curves, it being remaik.bly straight. It is 
the intention to mike it in every respect a firet- 
clas; road. In its construction throughout none 
but the very best material is to be ured, and the 
deeign isto furnich it with the best cars and 
other equipments for travel and freight extant, 
Phe aim ot the preject rs is to make it, if possi- 
ble, the best railro.d in the U:ited States, It 
is not decided yet wheth riron or steel rails 
sha'l be used, some of the directors favoring the 
one and tome the other kitd. In the grading, 
building of bridges &c., a double track will be 
bad in view, bat for the present only a single 
track will be put down, ‘The Delaware and 
Bouud Brook Railroad Company, although a 
separate organization, is compored almost en- 
tirely of the officers and heavy stccklolders of 
the North Peunyslvinia Company. About a 
million dollars huving been subs ribed towards 


Edwaid ©. Koich', « dir. ctor of 
the North Peonsyivania, is Pr~ itent of the 
Company, and Meesis. Com'y, ¥ Il, Riegel, 
Wilson and others of tie sume company are 
amovg the directors of the new one, When 


through ronte between Thiladelphia and New 
York, but will be of vast importance in opening 
facili ies of travel and dc veloping the fine scetion 
of Bucks County through which it is to pars, 
The motto of the compeny in Philadel; hia. ir, 
ag we are informed, *Two hours to New Yuk at 
two dolluis fare.” It is the present intention to 
have the rovd finiehed and ready for travel by 
the Centennial at the latest,’’ 
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| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, _ 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, Janvary 28ru, 1874. 
J&P THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 
CEeMBER, 1873: 


Pre iums received on Marine Risks rom ‘3 
Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dee., 1873.... 
Premiums ou Policies not marked o an- 
UALy, LB7Zeccccccccccccccsesccsccccccssccs 2y21%,160 70 






























































































t 
$6,511,114 22 


Total amount of Marine Premiums,...$8,723,274 92 
No Policies have been issued upoa Life = 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 


Losses paid during the same 
PCTION..cccccecccesees -eoseeee$e, 960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

PEDSCS..ccccsececees soeseeeee$l, 208,319 26 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks....+00.++00++$8,567,105 C0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 0€ 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimuted at.....cc.cccerees 
Premium Notes and bil!s Ree 
Cash in Bank..ceccessoesees 


422,894 66 
« 2,833,302 2 
521,340 19 






Total amount of Assets.........++0+.$15,613,642 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstahding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lega 
representatives, on dud after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ury next, from which date all interest thereon will cease, 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





WRUSTEES, 

Wittiam H, Were, 
Surrrakp Ganpy, 
Gorpow W. Burnaam, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuarces P. Burverr, 
FeRancis Skwoy, 
Kobr. B. Minturn, 
Roserer L. Stewart, 
Witutam E. Buyxenr, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALEXANDER V, Biaxe, 
CuHarces D. Levenicu 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuarkres H, Marsiacr 
Avo.ren LemMoynr, 
Groker W. Lane, 
Ava TI. Sackrrr, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Viszen, 
Horace Gray, 


J D. JONES, President, 
CIIARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J.D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


iron and Steel Rails. 
Railroad Securities Negotiated. 


William A, Guest & Co. 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


___ AMUSEMENTS, © 
COLOSSEDU MM. 
Broadway and 35th Street. 
THE MAGNIFICENT CYCLORAMA 


J. D. Jones, 

Cus Ries Dennis,! 

W UH. H. Moore, 
Hexay Co.1, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuagces H. Russect, 
Low. HoLenwok, 
Rovat Pueres, 
LTavip Layer, 

James Buyce, 
Dantet 8. MILLER, 
Ws. Srvacts, 

Heyry K. Boornt, 
Wittiam E. Doves, 
Josern Gatttann, Ja , 
C. A. Hand, 

Janes Low, 

Joun D. Hewrerr, 
B. J. Mow ann, 
Bens. Lawcuck, 




















or 
MOONLIG LUT, PARIS THUNDER, 
STARLIGI I, uy LIGHTNING, 
GASLIGH |, NIGHT, RAIN. 


PROF. SEDGWICK’S LECTURE ON SALT LAKECITY. 
THE DEVIL'S GORGE, THE SYBIL’= CAVE. 
URAND PROMENADE CONCERTS, 

BY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS. 
Miss Angi Schott in Masks and Faces and Bund Keading 
OKUAN RECITALS by Eminent Protes.ors. 


ing. 
Admirsion One Dollar; Children half price; no extras. 


P.M. 
— 


to Slst December, 1873...+..seeecececeeese86, 290,016 73 : 


MOORE’S MELODIES, illustrated by Music and Paint- Elysia, Saturday... 


Afternvon and Evening, from 4 to 5 P. M. and 8$ to 10.30/ 





| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 














| INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


|TO0 AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
| AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 











CITY OF BRUSS* LS......%aturday, Sept. 26,3 P. M 
CITY OF CHESTER.........Saturday, Oct. 3, at noon 
CITY OF RICHMOND -Saturday, Oct. 10, 3 P. M. 
CITY OF PARIS.......-....Saturday, Oct. 17, 10 A. M. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABLN, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accommoda- 
ion. Round trip tickets at low rates 

STEERAGE —To and from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Beltast, Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Drarts issued at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. ¥ 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 








NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 

To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 

000 in gold) on each of its Vevrsels, thus giving Passen- 

gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 

of dangeg at sea. 


The mést southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HFRADLANDSs. 


SPAIN.. 
EGYPT. 
ITALY. 
‘RANCE...... AND 

HOLLAND..... $47 HELVETIA... 
DENMARK .....00006 A ERIN eee ceceeeeecee ADM 


One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 

Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 

every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 

New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool......++++e+e0+++0-$70 and $80 

Prervaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at grevtly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 

Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 

Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 

hagen. 

The Steamships of this line ere {ull-powered, and the 

largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 

York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 

are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 

fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 

fort, with cconomv. _ 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. UWURST, Manager, 

69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


CANADA. 
GREECE . 












4 ENGL 





THR STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPUO L, BELFAST. 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Srare or Pennsyivanta, | State or Nevapa, 
Stare or Virernia, Srare or INDIANA, 
SratTe oF Grorora, STaTe OF ALABAMA, 
Sratre oF FLonipa, Strate or Louisiana, 
Stare oF MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weexiy Samuyxes ty June. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Cabins -#70 and $80, gold, according to accommodation. 
Return Tickets—#120 and #140, gold. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—$50 currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other tirst-cluss Lne or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broadway. 
For dates of sailing. apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 
No. 72 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Boston. t 
GEO, Ht. LEAP, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE, 


New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER LVERY SATURDAY. 








| 


From Company’s mers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Sept. 26 California, Saturday.Oet. 17 
..Oct. 3 Utopia, Saturday. ..Oct. 24 

.Oct, 10 Bolivia, Saturday...Oct. 31 





Victoria, Saturday.. 
Ethiopia, Saturday. 





| RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Listablished 1852, 


DEVOLE)) TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MLNES and INSURANCE 


is Publisned Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 







rO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSYOWN OR BELFAST : 
| 





Cabin, $65 to $30, tions. Return 
tickets issued at reduced rates. 


‘ other fir.t-class hne. 


| @a>~ Dratts issued for any amvunt at lowest rates. 
| 





44 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY i Send for circulars, giv ug ie Satsteation, to Com- 
powace’ », 2 i ity . 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance |" "°° | FENTRRSON BROTHERS, Agents, | HELENa, Ark,, August 17th, 1874, 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 


es 


| 





CUNARD LINE. 
EstaBiisusp 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Weduesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘luesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Stee: —First C £26. 
Second Class, £18. _ wpa nan 

By 8 Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, di dati 


ig to 
FROW NOW YORE O&K BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

sheongh Kills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
~ je ports. 

‘or Freight and Cabin 5 » apply at the Company’s 

Office,, 4 Kowling Green, N. Y aad sage 
_ For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aceyr. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRom PHILADELPHIA : 

















ILLINOIS ‘ImurRspay, Oct. 1 
OHIO. “ Oct. 8 
*KENI “ Oct. 15 


INDIANA...... a Oct. 22 
*ABBOTSFORD... ee Oct. 2 
: Gar~ Ra passage payable in currency : 
Cabin, $100 and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers +~— with a Star (thus*) po nor carry 


“RED STAR LINE,” 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, a SWITZERLAND, 





sailing Twice a Monrn. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


86 South Street, New York. 


l=" Drafts on England and Ireland. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gota. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 

Coton, Captain J. M. Dow, September 26, at 12 noon. 
Accarucco, Com. A. G. Gray, Oct. 10, at 12 noon. 

And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacitie ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening & ys as y may 
require. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 








GREAT REPUBLIC.....ccccccccccccccccccs-soccsessOct. 3 
COLORADO....++ +Oct. 17 
JAPAN ccccocccccccccccccccoccscccsoceseccsccccessOCt. S31 





For freight and 


ge, or further information, ap,-y at 
the Company’s O 
y 


, on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 


ork. 
a, HM. DAYTON, H. J. BULLAY, 
Freight Agent. Superintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH, Managing Director. 


| __ STEEL PENS. 

















MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
Ber Onk Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 


and the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

Ga To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


a 


























APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

‘The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLorepia was completed in 1863, sincs 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o1 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re.o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. ‘he civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the ad 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large sions to our graphical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
ave as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in 1 , and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘Lhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cari y- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compasa 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecumary expen 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experiexce and enlarged 
—, 
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“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, st. N. Y. 


PRICE. 82.00. 











~ ARKANSAS SECURITIES, - 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
'fands collected to pay said coupons. 


| A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurer of Monroe County. 








which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics ang 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embeilishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it is believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an udmirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 


ae 1 s, each g about 800 pages, 
y illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE %F BINDING 
In extra Clott, per vol.... 
In Library Tr, per vo 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. . 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol......-.++ 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol.......seeeccseecseel0 00 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes uct 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i!ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, o 
applicagon. i é 

‘First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Addre: »<e Pyblishers, 


y. APPLETON & CO., 





esas 
s2es 












549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK 
a 














